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One aspect of advertising, like that of business generally, is strictly a matter of managing money. 
As a businessman the advertiser must decide how much to invest, where, when and how. But as a 
communicator, his most characteristic decisions are rarely as quantifiable. Here he must choose among 
different things, not just among different degrees of the same thing; among different approaches as 
well as among different emphases on the same approaches. 

In this issue we focus attention on these qualitative choices which confront the advertiser-as-com- 
municator. Each article reports or discourses on a way of selecting from many the one most effective 
advertisement. All six are concerned with the translation of this qualitative problem into measurable, 
quantitative terms. 


Henderson, Hind and Brown report a copy test long thought difficult if not impossible: 
the comparison of two promotional themes in terms of the sales they caused. 


Keswick and Corey describe a new measure of advertising exposure which gives an ad a 
higher score the more it has been exposed. 


Neu presents the case for a traditional way of measuring ad recognition, the Starch 
noted score, and some new evidence for its usefulness. 


Marder and David report a limitation of the recognition technique; they find that it 
does not adequately measure exposure to the parts of an advertisement. 


Vickers asked Australians to write their own copy for ad illustrations; his analysis of it 
confirms several copy testing maxims and turns up some surprises. 


Stevens and Axelrod call for a three-part covenant between user and doer of research 
which should improve their performance as much separately as together. 


The sections written by ARF staff: 


In Federal Statistics in Advertising, Miss Kildegaard charts five sources of data on 
consumer income and shows the particular value of each. 


Collins, On Methods, having previously discussed correlation, regression and factor anal- 
sis, describes a concept which in a sense underlies them all, analysis of variance. 


In Research in Review, Collins, Lockwood and Shirey examine at length three books 
and five articles, as well as 13 other publications in brief. 


Publications Received since the last issue are listed by Mrs. Boretz, who also tells how 
our members use the ARF Library. 


The editorial answers some questions raised by applying computers to media selection 
and asks: who will do the basic research from which such applications are derived? 





Sales Effects of T'wo Campaign Themes 


PETER L. HENDERSON, JAMES F.. Hinp and Sipney E. Brown 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Advertising is only one of many factors influencing purchase. Here 
is an experiment which took the most significant factors into 
account and permitted a sales comparison of the themes employed. 


pew PLANNING AND CONTROL of advertising re- 
quires improved measurement of advertising ef- 
fectiveness. 


PETER L. HENDERSON heads 
the Development Analysis Section, 
Market Development Branch, 
Marketing Economics Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
He has served on the staffs of the 
University of Georgia, Cornell 
University, and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, where he taught 
and conducted research in mar- 
keting. He has authored and co- 
authored various research reports 
on the merchandising and _ pro- 
motion of fruit. He received a 
Ph.D. from Cornell in 1952; for 
his dissertation he adapted the double change-over experi- 
mental design for use in marketing research. This applica- 
tion, reported as “Special Promotional Programs for Apples 
—Their Effects on Sales of Apples and Other Fruit” by the 
USDA in January 1961, forms the basis for this article. 


JAMES F. HIND received a B.S. 
in 1954 and an M.S. in 1958 from 
the University of Tennessee where 
he studied marketing and applied 
statistics. An agricultural econo- 
mist in the USDA’s Market Devel- 
opment Branch, he has used ex- 
perimental designs in advertising 
research to evaluate the sales ef- 
fectiveness of the promotion of 
agricultural products. He belongs 
to the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation and the American Statisti- 
cal Association. 
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The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
sales effectiveness of a specific promotional cam- 
paign. While the research techniques and statistical 
analyses were developed by physical scientists, the 
adaptation of these methods to advertising research 
has resulted in improved measurement of advertis- 
ing effectiveness. - 

The basic experimental design and analysis was 
employed in the biological sciences as early as 1941 
(Cochran et al., 1941). It was later adapted and ap- 
plied to problems in market research by Hender- 
son (1952) as cited by Federer (1955) and in Wood 
Chips (1959). 

A recent article published in this Journal dis 
cussed the theory and concept of an experimental 
design as applied to a specific problem in advertis- 
ing research (Jessen, 1961). A mathematical model 


SIDNEY E. BROWN has a B.A. 
(1953) in liberal arts from. the 
University of Richmond and an 
M.S. (1955) in agricultural eco 
nomics from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. A member of the Amer 
ican Farm Economics Association, 
he has sought to develop more ef- 
fective ways of reporting move- 
ment of products into consump 
tion. Like Mr. Hind, he has been 
an agricultural economist at the 
USDA since 1958 and co-author 
of several of its publications. 
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FIGURE | 
USE-THEME DISPLAY 
“MAKE A WONDERFUL WALDORF 
SALAD TONIGHT” 


of market simulation was described and computa- 
tions made on simulated data. This paper reports 
the use of this design in a refined and extended 
form with real market data. It also discusses an en- 
lirely new technique for evaluating the effects of 
price, display allocation and customer trafic on the 
sales of advertised products. 
The study was done in cooperation with the 
Washington State Apple Commission. During past 
irs the Commission had developed a promotional 
gram employing two advertising themes. One 
iessed the various uses of apples (fruit combina- 
a salads, baked apples, other dishes), while the 
ser emphasized the healthful qualities of apples 
‘ilds strong bodies, dental benefits, etc.). Super- 
rket displays using these themes are shown in 
ures 1 and 2 above. 
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FIGURE 2 
HEALTH-THEME DISPLAY 
“KEEP ’EM HEALTHY” 


The objectives of the study were to determine: 


1. the over-all sales effectiveness of the promo- 
tional program relative to no promotion; 

2. the relative sales effectiveness of the two pro- 
motional themes; 

3. the short-time residual or carry-over effects, if 
any, of each theme; 


4. the effects of the promotional activities for 


Washington apples on sales of apples from compet- 
ing areas, and other selected fruits; and 


5. the influence on sales of apples and other fruits 
of various merchandising and advertising practices 
(e.g., price cuts, display space and newspaper ad- 
vertising) employed by stores to promote apples and 
other selected fruits. 





TABLE 1 


EXTRA-PERIOD LATIN SQUARE CHANGE-OVER EXPERIMENTAL 
DESIGN USED IN APPLE ADVERTISING STUDY OF 72 
SUPERMARKETS IN SIX MIDWESTERN CITIES 


Four-week 
time periods Square I 
City 2 
A 
B 
& 
© 


Sequence (cities) 
Square II 
City 4 City 5 City 6 
A C 
C B 
B A 
B p A 


Treatment A = General health theme; Treatment B = Apple use theme; Treatment C = No advertising 
and promotion (control group). For a discussion of the concepts underlying analysis of variance in general, 
and of Latin square designs in particular, please see page 40. 


METHOD 
Experimental Design 


Items tested, called treatments, included: an ap- 
ple use advertising and promotional theme, a gen- 


eral health advertising and promotional theme and 
a control with no advertising or promotion. The 
control treatment was used to provide a basis for 
comparison. The experimental design to evaluate 
treatment effects was an extra-period double change- 
over design (see Table 1). Designs of this type are 
sometimes referred to as switch-back, switch-over 
or cross-over designs. 

The basic design (three time periods) consists of 
two replications of orthogonal Latin squares in 
which the sequence of treatments is reversed in the 
two squares. This design makes it possible to ob- 
tain estimates of direct and subsequent one-period 
carry-over effects of each treatment as well as the 
combined (direct plus carry-over) effects of each 
treatment with sustained use. The fourth time pe- 
riod, in which the treatments in the previous pe- 
riod are repeated, increases the precision of estima- 
tion of carry-over effects, which in turn results in 
greater accuracy for the estimates of the combined 
effects. 

Treatments were assigned to successive four-week 
time periods (rows) and cities (columns). Since 
each treatment occurred once in each row and col- 
umn within a basic square, systematic errors result- 
ing from constant variations among time periods 
and cities were equalized. 
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The mathematical model which forms the basis 
for the analysis is: 
Yine = Y +5, + Cy + Pu + De + Reaery + Cijx 
where: 
Yijxt == Observed sales for the j' city in the i™ 
square during the k' period; . 
4 over-all] average sales of apples for all 
treatments and time periods; 
S; effect of the square; 
ij effect of the city; 
Pix = effect of the period in that square; 
dD direct effect of treatment; 
Rea) = the carry-over (residual) effect of the im- 
mediately preceding treatment, and; 
€\jx | == experimental error. 


This is the analysis of variance model, and its un- 
derlying assumptions must be reasonably met for 
it to be properly employed in experimental research. 
These assumptions are reviewed elsewhere (Eisen- 
hart, 1947). It is sufficient to note two basic assump- 
tions: that constants in the model can be estimated 
without entanglement with each other, that is, they 
are additive; and that the experimental errors are 
independently and normally distributed. 

Sample 

Six midwestern cities, ranging in population 
from 100,000 to 150,000 and relatively free of sus- 
tained and intensive promotional campaigns for 
apples, were selected for the test. These cities were 
roughly comparable in major economic characteris- 
tics and supply considerations and overlapping ol 
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their local newspaper and television facilities was 
negligible. 

Twelve self-service food stores were selected in 
each city to represent establishments of different 
sizes, different types of management and ownership 
(chains, voluntary chains and nonaffiliated inde- 
pendents), and different geographical areas of the 
city. Trade sources estimated that the panel stores 
in each city accounted for approximately 50 to 80 
per cent of retail food sales. 

Intensity of promotion for the two promotional 
test themes (apple use and general health) featuring 
Washington State apples was as nearly equal as pos- 
sible. Promotion included sponsored television pro- 
grams Wednesday and Friday of each week and 
special tie-in advertising by retailers in media they 
normally used. During nonpromotional periods, re- 
tailers co-operated by following their normal mer- 
chandising and promotional practices for apples in 
the absence of a promotional campaign by a com- 
modity group. To insure reliable measurement of 
advertising themes, sample stores were asked to 
maintain: comparable apple displays for both test 
promotional themes; approximately equal store- 
sponsored promotion of apples by each test theme 
(special displays and features in newspaper ads); 
and comparable competition from selected fruits 
for each test theme in price, display area and fea- 
ture advertising. 

Weekly tonnage sales data for Washington State 
apples, apples from other areas, oranges, grapefruit 
and bananas were collected from each store by the 
standard audit method: 

(Beginning inventory + weekly receipts) — (ending 

inventory + transfers + withdrawals + spoilage) = 

sales. 
Additional data collected for each store on a weekly 
basis included total dollar sales in the produce de- 
partment, and the amount of newspaper advertis- 
ing by retailers for apples and selected fruits. Sup- 
plemental information on merchandising practices 
employed by the stores, such as prices and amount 
of display area for apples and other fruits, and the 
use of point-of-sale materials and special displays 
was cotlected by observation on Monday and Friday 
each week. 


Analysis of Variance 
\nalysis of variance was used to separate the var- 
iations in sales of each fruit studied (Washington 
State apples, all apples, oranges, grapefruit and 
bananas) that were attributable to cities, time pe- 
ric ls, direct effects, carry-over effects and experi- 
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mental error. For illustration, the subdivision of the 
sum of squares for these attributes will be shown 
only for sales of all apples; the subdivision of sums 
of squares is similar for each fruit. 

In the analysis of variance, only the partitioning 
of the sum of squares for direct and carry-over ef- 
fects of treatments require special consideration. 
The conventional computations for the sums of 
squares for the other factors stratified in the experi- 
mental design and experimental error are given in 
textbooks on experimental design (Federer, 1955; 
Lucas, 1957). 

Following the notation of Table 1, the sums of 
squares for the direct effects of treatments is given 
as: 


[i 4 0GOs G4 oo or] na 


[i + 1) (= B) — (4 C,) — G.I | : + 


[om +I (2Q—-G+G)—- on] 


with m being the number of squares (two), n the 
common number of rows, columns and treatments 
(three) in a square of the basic three time-period 
design, and G.T., the grand total of all observations. 

Obviously, since no treatments involving promo- 
tion preceded those applied in the first time period, 
there are no carry-over effects of treatments in the 
first period. Thus, in computing the sum of squared 
deviations associated with carry-over effects, the 
numerical calculations should not include the data 
generated in the first period. The sum of squares 
for carry-over effects is computed as follows: 


i Bi + Ax + By; + Cy, + Css + Ag)? + (Cys + Cye + Bas 


mn 


+ Bu + Ase + Ags)” + (Ciy + Avy -+ Age + By; + Cs, + Bas)? ] 


1 , 
— —, (G.T. — total period 1)? 
on ( otal period 1) 


where the first subscript for each letter indicates the 
city and the second subscript indicates the time 
period. 

The treatments designed in the first set of paren- 
theses represent all treatments immediately follow- 
ing treatment A in cities one through six; similarly, 
treatments in the second parentheses represent those 
following treatment B, etc. 

The complete partitioning of degrees of freedom 
and sums of squares for total apple sales (sales of 
apples from all areas combined) are given in Table 
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2. Carry-over effects in the analysis of total apple 
sales did not approach statistical significance. Thus, 
the degrees of freedom and sums of squares associ- 
ated with the carry-over effect were subsequently 
pooled in the error term as shown in a later table. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, 
TOTAL APPLE SALES IN POUNDS 
Degrees 
Source of of 
variation 


Sums of Mean 
freedom squares square Fk 


Squares l 2,417,070,246 2,417,070,246 55.83* 
Periods within 
squares 6 2,437,012,149 
Between periods (3) (2,422,596,446) 
Periods x squares (3) (14,415,703) 
Cities within 
squares 
Direct effect 
treatments 
Carry-over effect 
treatments 7,062,739 3,531,370 08 
Error 346,325,670 13,290,709 sai 
Total 23 = 7,313,436,328 = se 


106,168,692 9.38" 
(807,532,149) 18.65* 
(4,805,234) 0.11 


4 1,613,017 ,480 403,254,371 9.32* 


192,948,044 246,474,022 5.694 


Under certain experimental conditions, the statistician 
might argue to pool the sums of squares and degrees of 
freedom for period x squares interaction (when insignificant) 
in the error term. However, when to pool and when not to 
pool is controversial and nay tend to inflate the significance 
of treatment effects as in this case. Thus, for conservative 
estimates of treatment effects, this was not done. 

* Significant at the .01 probability level. 

+ Significant at the .05 probability level. 


When significant carry-over effects are present, 
the following computational procedures are em- 
ployed for estimating the direct and carry-over eflect 
of each treatment. 


Estimates of the direct effect per treatment, D, D,, D. 
are: 


D. = Y+ 


1(> 
mn(n + 2) ae Ee 


(Cy + Cy) — or] 


D,=Y + [n 7.7 


tS ue fe. 
mn(n + 2) Ca + 2) ] 


D. = va 


(C, + G) — Gar.] 
mn(n + ; : 


5) [" + 1(=C) 
Estimates of carry-over effects per treatment, 
R,, R,, R,, are: 
. I 
x. = a n(Bye +- Ag, + Bas + Cos +- Crs + Ans) 
in’ 


— (G.T. — Total period | 


3 mn? [mc + C,, + Bs, aa B., 4 Ags 4- Ag) 


— (G.T. — Total period | 


1 
i ae ee a oe ae 
ane [Cut An + Aw + Ba + Gu + Be) 


— (G.T. — Total period | 


with symbols defined as before. 
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The estimate of the combined and direct can y- 
over of a particular treatment is the sum of tie 
means of the direct and carry-over effects for that 
treatment, D, + R,, computed by the precediiig 
formulae. Since advertising investment is usuaily 
spread over a sustained period of time, the coin- 
bined direct and carry-over effects of treatmerts 
would appear to provide better estimates of tre:t- 
ment differences than direct effects alone (i.e., when 
carry-over effects are significant). 

For treatment contrasts, the standard error of a 
difference for direct, carry-over, and combined (di- 
rect plus carry-over) effects is given respectively as 
the square root of: 


2(n+1) se 2 s2 and 2(2n+3) op 
mn (n+ 2) mn mn (n+-2) 


where S? is the error mean square obtained in the 
analysis and m and n are as defined previously. 

In the illustrative study, only the direct effects of 
treatments are considered, since carry-over effects 
were negligible. Estimates of direct effects of treat- 
ments, and the accompanying sample statistics, are 
given in Table 3 at this stage of the analyses (i.e., 
before covariance analysis). 


TABLE 3 


TREATMENT MEANS AND SAMPLE STATISTICS 
BEFORE AND AFTER COVARIANCE ANALYSIS! 


Before After 
covariance covariance 
analysis analysis 
Direct effect Direct effect 

Item (D,) 
‘Treatment means: 
(Direct effects) 
Apple use theme 75,461 
General health 
theme 71,575 69,722 
No advertising or 
promotion 64,176 64,222 
Sample statistics: 
Standard 
deviation? 5,945 
Coefficient of 
variation (°%)° 8.4 
Standard error of 
a difference® 3,070 2,754 


‘Treatment means are expressed as average sales per city 


per four-week time period. 


* Based on pooled degrees of freedom and sums of squares 
for carry-over effects in the experimental error. 
* Between two treatment means. 


Analysis of Covariance 
The sales data for Washington State apples and 
all apples were also adjusted for nonconstant sources 
of variation in sales that were not taken into ac- 
count by the experimental design. These included 
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variation in weather conditions among cities within 
time periods. The store’s total dollar sales in the 
produce department were used in covariance analy- 
sis as an index of number of customers and pur- 
chasing power of customers in making adjustments. 
Produce sales did not completely satisfy the require- 
ments of a concomitant observation, because prod- 
uce sales and apple sales were not independent of 
each other since produce sales are affected to some 
extent by apple sales. However, apple sales contrib- 
ute a relatively small percentage of the store’s total 
produce sales. This was the best index for which 
data were available to reflect customer traffic and 
purchasing power. 

The covariance correction for the regression of 
sales of all apples on total produce sales increased 
the precision of the findings because results were 
then based upon a constant number of customers 
and customer purchasing power in each city during 
each treatment. A brief description of the mathe- 
matical computations follows. 

The analysis of sums of squares of produce sales, 
and the sums of products of produce sales and the 
sales of apples, is analogous to the analysis of vari- 
ance previously described. The only difference is 
that in computing the cross products corresponding 
values of produce and apple sales are multiplied 
instead of squared in each stage of computation. 

If Yijxt is defined as before and X;;,_ is the corre- 
sponding concomitant observation for produce sales 
and b is the constant multiplier for the deviations 
of the concomitant variable from its over-all mean, 
the previous analysis of variance model takes the 
form: 


Vine = Y +S + Cy + Pu + Dy + Dea + 


b (Xin — X) + €j,;, with the symbols as defined be- 
fore and X the over-all mean of produce sales. 


The effects of the regression of produce sales (X) 
are removed from the sums of squares for error and 
direct effects treatment + error of apple sales (Y) 
by using the respective sums of squares for X and Y 
and corresponding cross products (XY) shown in 
Table 4 in the formula: 

Sy” — (Sxy)? /Sx? 

A degree of freedom is associated with regression 
and subtracted from degrees of freedom for error 
and treatment + error. The sum of squares of di- 
rect effect treatments, adjusted for produce sales, 
are then obtained by subtracting the corrected sum 
of squares for error from the corrected sum of 
squares for treatment + error. Degrees of freedom 
for treatments are similarly obtained. The complete 
computations can be followed in Table 4. A more 
detailed description of the standard computations 
involved are given in Biometrics (Cochran, 1957). 

Adjusted treatment means are computed by: 
D, — b (X_ — Xij,) where D, is the mean apple sales 
of the t treatment, Xi is the corresponding mean 


for produce sales and Xe is the over-all mean of 
produce sales. The adjustment factor or regression 


coefficient b is given by the formula, b = xx where 


Sxy and S,? are the error sums of cross products (of 
X and Y) and the error sum of squares (for X) re- 
spectively, as shown in Table 4. 

Adjusted treatment means, and other sample sta- 
tistics computed before and after the covariance 
analysis are shown in Table 3. The increase in ac- 
curacy due to covariance analysis is demonstrated 
by the ten per cent reduction in the size of the 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE, TOTAL APPLE SALES IN POUNDS (Y), PRODUCE SALES IN DOLLARS (X) 


Source Degrees 
of of 


Sum of squares and products Sum 


Error of estimate* 





Degrees 
of of Mean 





variation freedom Sxe Sxy 


Direct effects of 

treatments 2 
Error? 10 
Treatments + error 12 
Aciusted for 

produce sales _ — = 


36,021,777 
69,926,512 
105,948,289 


Sxy)? 
‘Sum of Squares for error: Syz — Eu! — 353,388,409 — 
x2 


2 
Sum of Squares for treatments -+ error: S,2 — fe = 846,336,453 — 
Ox2 


* Sarry-over effects are insignificant and are pooled in error terms. 


42,438,284 
—82,535,043 
—40,096,759 


(—82,535,043)? 
69,926,512 


Syeo squares freedom square 


492,948,044 
353,388,409 
846,336,453 


255,971,376 9 28,441,264 
831.161.596 11 piss: 


‘ea 575,190,220 2 287,595,110* 


= 255,971,376 


(—40,096,759)* 


rhis treatment mean square with two degrees of freedom -tested against error mean square with nine degrees of freedom 


is  gnificant at the .005 per cent probability level. 
A VERTISING RESEARCH 
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standard error of a difference. The use of the con- 
comitant variable in the covariance analysis had 
almost the same effect as an additional Latin square 
in reducing the size of the difference between two 
treatment means which would be statistically sig- 
nificant. That is, at least one more replication of 
the four-period Latin square design would be re- 
quired to attain the same precision in detecting sig- 
nificant differences if covariance were not used. 

The F test was used to determine if differences in 
sales among the three treatment means were statisti- 
cally significant. The least significant difference 
(LSD) test was used to determine significance be- 
tween any two treatment means. These tests will 
not be discussed in detail, since they are commonly 
used methods (Cochran, 1957). It should be noted, 
however, that a prerequisite to using the LSD test 
is the finding of significant differences among treat- 
ments by the F test. 


Multiple Covariance Analysis 


An extension of the covariance technique dis- 
cussed previously was used to determine the nature 
and extent of the influence of retail merchandising 
practices and pricing policies on sales of apples 
(Washington State and other areas), oranges, grape- 
fruit and bananas. Merchandising factors evaluated 
were price, display space and newspaper advertise- 
ment space. Produce sales, as before, were used to 
reflect number of customers and relative purchas- 
ing power of customers. These merchandising fac- 
tors are referred to hereafter as quantitative factors. 
It was not possible to measure the direct effects on 
sales of such nonquantitative factors as variety, size 
and quality of fruits, size of pricing unit, type of 
display (prepackaged, bulk or combination) and 
packaging material. 

Data for quantitative factors were tabulated for 
each city by weeks and plotted on scatter diagrams 
against sales of each fruit. Thus, a general indica- 
tion was obtained of the factors related to volume 
of sales of each fruit. Factors which had no appar- 
ent relation to sales were eliminated. 

Arithmetical computations in multiple covari- 
ance analysis are most laborious and complex. Ostle 
(1954) reviews them briefly. It would be quite bor- 
ing and rather lengthy to discuss and illustrate the 
many iterative computations involved. These analy- 
ses are better explained by symbolizing a basic re- 
gression model and then following with some dis- 
cussion of the adaptations and extensions of this 
basic model as used in the study. 
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The basic regression model is: 
Y¥ = p+ b,x; + boxe + ... + d,x, + € 


where Y is the sales observation in a city during any 
week for a particular fruit, » the over-all mean anil 
b;, bo b, regression coefficients, estimates cf 
the effects of the x,, Xs x, selected quantit:- 
tive factors. The residual e is made up of city- 
time period and treatment effects, and random cr 
experimental error. The regression model assumes 
that such quantitative factors as price, display area 
and newspaper advertisement space for the particu- 
lar fruit remain constant between cities and four- 
week time periods. That is, none of the variation in 
sales is due to the influence of other variables asso- 
ciated with city and time period differences such 
as income levels, population characteristics and sea- 
sonal trends. This is highly unrealistic, since the 
influence of such variables vary considerably be- 
tween cities and over time. 

However, by combining the concepts of regres- 
sion and analysis of variance, a more discriminating 
analysis can be made in which place and season 
effects are removed. This technique, covariance 
analysis, permits the measurement of the net effects 
of these specified quantitative factors on sales. The 
analysis of variance model is: 


Yy=eotPi+G4 & 

where Y;; and » are defined as before, P; and C,, the 
city and time period respectively. In this model the 
residual e,; consists of the effects of the quantitative 
factors b,x; + box,+ ... b,x, and the random 
noncompensating errors of measurement. Combin- 
ing the regression and analysis of variance models 
we have the covariance model: 


Yy =p + P; oh C; + b,x, + boxe aa eee DKe he Zij 


where z,; represents the random and noncompensat- 
ing errors and the effects of the unidentified factors. 
This model, unlike the previously stated regression 
model, defines and accounts for the effects of city 
and seasonal differences. Thus, the estimates of 


the effects b,, bo .. 
ae 
son effects. 

Based on the covariance model, a multiple analy- 
sis of covariance was first used to adjust the sales 
variation for each fruit for the variations associated 
with cities and time periods. A multiple regression 
analysis was then made of the adjusted data (i.e, 
the residual sums of squares and cross products) to 
identify and quantify the net effects of the mer- 
chandising factors significantly affecting sales. The 


. b, of the quantitative factors 
x, On sales are free of the place and sea- 
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TABLE 5 
MULTIPLE COVARIANCE ANALYSIS 


Degrees 
of 
Source of variation freedom Sums of squares Mean squares 
Total 863 412,284,650 _ 


Nonquantitative factors: 
Cities and time periods 17 129,383,870 7,610,816 
Residual 1 282,900,780 334,398 
Quantitative factors:* 
Display space for Washington State apples 48,705,457 48,705,457 
Produce sales* 41,561,786 41,561,786 
Display space for other apples 4,861,877 4,861,877 
Price of Washington State apples 3,630,474 3,630,474 
Display space for grapefruit : 2,558,838 2,558,838 
Newspaper advertisement space for Wash- 
ington State apples 1 2,113,867 2,113,867 
Joint effects of above factors (interactions) 4 36,697,381 = 
Residual 2 840 142,771,100 169,996 


* All significant at the 0.01 per cent probability level. 

* Quantitative factors adjusted for effects of each other and nonquantitative factors of cities and time periods. 

* Used as an index to reflect changes in the number of customers patronizing the store and changes in the relative purchasing 
power of customers. 

* Degrees of freedom entangled with residual degrees of freedom, 


multiple regression analysis was repeated until only riods with promotional themes (apple use and 
those factors affecting sales remained which attained health) and periods of no promotion (see Table 6). 
statistical significance at the 0.05 probability level. When sales of apples were combined, the apple 


The practical utility of a factor based upon the use theme was significantly more: effective in pro- 
magnitude of its regression coefficient (b value) and 


coefficient of determination (R2) was also a criterion 
for retaining it in subsequent analysis. The com- 
plete analysis for Washington State apple sales is 
shown in Table 5. 


moting sales than the health theme. However, the 
nine per cent sales difference between the two 


themes for Washington State apples was not large 
enough to be statistically significant. 
The themes used in the four-week test period sig- 
RESULTS nificantly affected neither Washington State nor 
There were substantial differences in sales of total apple sales during the next four-week period 
both Washington State and all apples between pe- without advertising. 


TABLE 6 


SALES OF APPLES FROM WASHINGTON STATE AND OTHER AREAS 
DURING NO APPLE PROMOTION AND TWO APPLE PROMOTIONAL THEMES? 


Average sales per store 
per four-week period Difference in sales between no promotion and— 





With With Apple-use 
Withno —_apple- health Apple-use Health theme and 
promotion use theme theme theme theme health theme 





Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. o%, “Lb. % Lb. % 


Washington State 3,124 4,117 3,784 993** 31.8 660* 21.2 333 8.8 
Other areas (Midwestern 


and Eastern States and 
Canada) 2,227 2,322 2,026 95 4.3 a0) =meQel 295 14.6 


Total or average 5,351 6,439 5,810 1,088* ** 20.1 459* 8.6 629** 10.8 








‘ All sales data were adjusted for variations among treatments (themes and no promotions) which might be attributed to differ- 
ences in number of customers and purchasing power per customer. While there were price reductions associated with weekly 
specials featured by retailers, average prices (weighted by sales) did not differ significantly among treatments. 

* Differences required for statistical significance for apples from Washington State and from other areas are + 735 pounds at 
the five per cent probability level**; + 596 pounds at the 10 per cent probability level*. Differences required for statistical signifi- 
car-e for apples from all areas combined are + 748 pounds at the one per cent probability level***; + 520 pounds at the five 
per cent probability level**; and + 422 pounds at the 10 per cent probability level*. _ : : 

~The economic implication of these probability levels is that the chances or odds of obtaining sales differences of these magni- 
tuc -s are less than 1, 5 or 10 in 100 from random sales flucuations and non-constant experimental errors. 
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TABLE 7 
SALES OF SELECTED FRUITS DURING NO APPLE PROMOTION AND TWO APPLE PROMOTIONS! 


Average sales per store per four-week period 


Difference in sales betwe’ 
no promotion and—* 


= 








With no 


Fruit promotion theme 


Lb. Lb. 


Oranges 5,516 5,680 
Grapefruit 5,272 5,156 
Bananas 5,944 5,836 


a 


Total 16,732 16,672 


With apple use 


With health Apple use 
theme theme 


| 


Lb. ma") 
5,784 3.0 


5,996 —2.2 
5/92 —1.8 


17,532 —0.4 


1 Ali sales data were adjusted for variations among advertising treatments which might be attributed to differences in number 
of customers and purchasing power per customer. Sales data were further adjusted for the effects of prices, display space, and 
other significant merchandising and promotional practices employed by stores. The regression coefficients obtained in the multiple 
regression analysis were used in adjusting means. Computations are similar to those made in obtaining the adjusted means in the 


covariance analysis. 


* Differences required for statistical significance at the five per cent probability level are + 10.8 per cent for oranges; + 17.5 per 
cent for grapefruit; and + 10.0 per cent for bananas. Differences required for statistical significance at the 10 per cent proba- 
bility level are + 8.7 per cent for oranges; + 14.2 per cent for grapefruit; and + 8.1 per cent for bananas. 


Advertising Washington State apples exerted 
only a minor influence on sales of oranges, grape- 
fruit and bananas. The effect of the advertising 
seemed to vary among the fruits depending on the 
theme employed. The sales differences were too 
small to determine whether the promotional themes 
for apples significantly improved the sales of these 
fruits or not. The differences that were found cor- 
responded to findings of previous research studies, 
namely, that advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices which increase sales of apples also benefit sales 
of oranges, as suggested by the data in Table 7. 
Also, the decrease in sales of bananas when either 
apple theme was advertised compared to no promo- 
tion was similar to findings of previous studies 
which have indicated that apples and bananas are 
competitive products (Henderson, 1952, 1955, 1955). 

Changes in sales of apples, oranges, grapefruit, 
and bananas were significantly related to changes in 
some but not all of the practices employed by stores 
in merchandising and promoting these fruits, such 
as amount of display area, newspaper advertising, 
and prices (see Table 8). 

Sales of each fruit were generally affected by the 
merchandising and promotional practices used with 
it. The major exception was the amount of display 
space devoted to each fruit, which affected the fruit 
displayed and also had some influence on other 
fruits. Variation in the amount of display space 
used for grapefruit affected all fruit except bananas. 
Grapefruit sales varied directly with the amount 
of space in grapefruit displays, while sales of apples 
and oranges varied inversely with the amount of 
space for grapefruit displays. Banana sales increased 
and orange sales decreased when the size of banana 
displays was increased. Similarly, a decrease in ba- 
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nana sales and an increase in orange sales were as- 
sociated with a decrease in the amount of space 
devoted to banana displays. These findings indicate 
that grapefruit competes with apples and oranges 
for display space and sales, while bananas compete 
with oranges for display space and sales. 

Price and display space devoted to each fruit ex- 
erted the most influence on sales. Sales for each 
fruit varied directly with the amount of display 
space and inversely with price. The variation in 
sales of each fruit from week-to-week was also gen- 
erally related to the week-to-week variation in 
amount of newspaper advertising space devoted to 
each fruit by retailers. 

Sales of each fruit were significantly and directly 
related to the volume of produce sales. Produce 
sales reflect the combined effects of promotional 
and merchandising practices employed by stores on 
the sales of individual products, and the influence 
of such practices in drawing additional customers 
into the stores. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


While the notation and terminology used refer 
to this specific experiment, the design and analyses 
presented would be valid in other areas of adver- 
tising research where measurable carry-over effects 
of promotional techniques are likely to occur. Some 
general applications are given in the following il- 
lustrations. 

This experimental design could be used to pre- 
dict the most efficient promotional alternatives 
from consumer or trade media advertising, personal 
selling, point-of-purchase effort, cooperative adver- 
tising and premium offers, and to determine the 
place of each in the total promotional effort for a 
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TABLE 8 


MERCHANDISING AND PROMOTIONAL PRACTICES WHICH SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECTED 
SALES OF WASHINGTON STATE APPLES, APPLES FROM OTHER AREAS, AND OTHER SELECTED FRUITS 


Factors significantly affecting sales of 





‘ Washington 
Factors State apples 


Produce sales (dollars) + 0.3 
Price: (cents per pound) 
Washington State apples —25.9 
Other apples 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Bananas 
Display space: (square feet) 
Washington State apples 
Other apples 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Bananas 
Newspaper advertising space: 
(square inches) 
Washington State apples 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Bananas 


Other apples 
+ 0.3 + 08 + 0.7 


Oranges Grapefruit Bananas 


— 88 


rt r + 85 


ces ia 419.6 


1A plus sign indicates that a positive change (increase) in the value of a factor is accompanied by an increase in sales of a fruit 
and a negative change by decrease in sales. For example, on the average, an increase of one square foot in the display space for 
Washington State apples was accompanied by an increase of 21.8 pounds in Washington apple sales. A negative sign signifies that 
a positive change in the factor results in decreases in Washington apple sales and a negative change (decrease) in the factor re- 
sults in an increase in Washington apple sales. Thus, on the average an increase of one cent a pound in the price of Washington 
apples resulted in a’ decrease of 25.9 pounds in sales of Washington apples. 


* Apples from areas other than Washington State. 


product. At the same time, holding promotional ex- 
penditures relatively constant for each technique 
tested, promotional outlay could be related to sales 


_returns. Using a more complicated arrangement of 


this design, the optimum levels of promotional out- 
lay under different conditions could also be found. 
With these alternative uses of the design the mul- 
tiple covariance technique could be used to obtain 
estimates of sales responses (for a product sold at 
retail) to changes in prices, display space and other 
merchandising practices employed by retail stores. 
This information could be used in deciding what 
combination of price and merchandising practices 
will tend to maximize returns from advertising and 
promotional activities. ‘The covariance technique 
could also determine relationships between sales of 
a product and such factors as price of the product, 
price of related or competing products, and con- 
sumers’ incomes, in order to forecast sales in a mar- 
ket from measurements on a sample. The estimated 
parameters for such quantitative variables could 
be applied to other market areas with similar so- 
cic economic characteristics, since these estimates 
wold be corrected for place and season effects. 
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A Sensitive Measure of Ad Exposure 


Gorpon M. Keswick and LAWRENCE G. CorREY 


Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


The authors have developed a simple apparatus for measuring 
ad recognition, and found it discriminated among advertise- 
ments to which the reader was exposed much, little or not at all. 


7... PAPER DESCRIBES a new technique for meas- 
uring reader recognition of print advertise- 
ments. The system, called the Controlled Ad Aware- 
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ness Technique (CAAT), shows ads to the respond- 
ent through one or more screens. This procedure 
aids recall, restricts visibility of the advertisement’s 
graphic and copy content, and permits systematic 
presentation of increasing amounts of stimulus in- 
formation. The CAAT neither invites the false 
recognition claims inherent in the Starch method, 
nor makes the unreasonable demands on memory 
of Gallup & Robinson’s aided recall measure. 

The Starch noted score, though reliable (Lucas, 
1960), is seriously inflated by influences extraneous 
to actual ad exposure. Appel and Blum (1961) found 
that a respondent was more likely to claim having 
noted an unpublished ad if he was interested in the 
product advertised, about to purchase it, familiar 
with the editorial content of the magazine, and a 
reader of many magazines. 

At the other extreme, Gallup & Robinson’s aided 
recall score makes undue demands on the respond- 
ent’s memory. As Lucas put it, “The [Gallup & 
Robinson] qualifying procedure and the interview 
approach do not provide a maximum background 
of legitimate cues for remembering advertisements” 
(1960, p. 17). 
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FigurE 1. HOW A PHOTOGRAPH APPEARS: 
WITH NO SCREEN 
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Compared with these methods, the CAAT seems 
to have at least three advantages: 


1. It minimizes—perhaps eliminates—the effects 
on recognition of factors other than actual exposure 
to advertisements, and progressively increases par- 
tial stimulus information as an aid to recall. 

2. It measures degrees of recognition in contrast 
to the “all or nothing” recognition dichotomy 
characteristic of the Starch and Gallup & Robinson 
measures. 

3. It can evaluate with equal facility reader recog- 
nition of advertisements which have appeared only 
once, and accumulated recognition resulting from 
any number of exposures to the same advertisement. 


In the Controlled Ad Awareness Technique, the 
interviewer exposes advertisements placed between 
the innermost screen and a heavy cardboard back- 
ing, in successive discrete steps. There are many 
ways in which control can be imposed. In our first 
study, we used three Zip-A-Tone 080-R opaque plas- 
tic screens, essentially identical, and each embossed 
w-th a mottled white, random pattern. All three 
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screens were attached, dull side up, to a cardboard 
backing, such that they could be lifted one at a 
time, at the experimenter’s discretion. 

A test ad was inserted between the screens and 
the backing. Respondents were given four successive 
opportunities to identify it: through three screens, 
through two screens, through one, and unscreened. 
When all three screens covered an ad, its visual 
cues were minimal; as the first and second screens 
were lifted, more and more visual information ap- 
peared. 

Figure 1 shows a conventional photograph un- 
screened and rephotographed through one screen. 
While the latter appears somewhat different from 
the picture as actually seen through one screen, it 
does convey the effect. Ads in which respondents 
were strongly interested and which, consequently, 
were more closely attended, might well be recog- 
nized through greater densities of screening than 
will ads which were merely glanced at. A totally un- 
familiar ad probably would be impossible to 
identify through the interposed screens. 

The method produces a recognition score which 
corresponds to the number of screens through 
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which the ad was identified. Thus the instrument 
generated an ordinal recognition scale which per- 
mits a broader range of statistical treatment than 
do the Starch or Gallup & Robinson scores of the 
per cent who note or recall. 


PURPOSE 

The preceding suppositions about the sensitivity 
and workability of the CAAT were tested in August 
1961. The major objective of the research was to 
measure the CAAT’s sensitivity under controlled 
conditions. 

Using ads which respondents could not have seen 
previously, we asked whether exposure for carefully 
controlled periods of time, and under different 
states of induced interest, would produce expected 
differences in identification at given levels of screen- 
ing. Specifically, this hypothesis was tested: the 
number of screens through which advertisements 
are correctly identified will increase as a direct 
function of increasing levels of pre-exposure and 
induced interest in the product or service advertised. 

This hypothesis was tested using a sample of 50 
Needham, Louis and Brorby employees, 21 men and 
29 women. Besides their being available, agency 
personnel seemed suitable as subjects for two 
reasons. First, the advertisements selected for the 
study were totally unfamiliar to the subjects as they 
were for West Coast regional brands and services 
and had appeared only in a West Coast magazine. 
Second, there was no reason to suppose that our 
employees would be significantly different from any- 
one else in the task of identifying screened advertise- 
ments out of the context of their agency responsi- 
bilities. 


METHOD 


The study was done in two phases: Phase I, where 
subjects were exposed to test.and buffer advertise- 
ments systematically; and Phase I, in which sub- 


jects were asked to identify exposed and unexpose : 
test ads inserted in the CAAT screening device. 


Phase I: Exposure 
Three degrees of controlled exposure to eight u1 


‘familiar print ads served as the criteria agains: 


which sensitivity of the CAAT was measured. Eaci: 
level of exposure was prefaced by standard instruc- 
tions covering degree of product interest and the 
amount of time respondents were to invest in pat- 
ticular ads. Levels were: 

Maximum exposure. Thorough reading and ex- 
amination of the illustrations in the advertisements 
as though respondents were strongly and im- 
mediately interested in the advertised product. 

Moderate exposure. Thorough examination ol 
the illustration and a reading of the headline but 
no more. Interest at this level was to be in the eye 
appeal of the illustration rather than in the product 
being advertised. 

Minimum exposure. A glance at the total adver- 
tisement as the page was flipped. 

Certain other test ads were not exposed to re- 
spondents at all. 

Eight full-page test ads, plus eight buffer ad- 
vertisements, equally divided between color and 
black and white, were selected from a West Coast 
magazine. Six test and buffer ads were combined 
into four different portfolios of 12 ads each, so that 
different pairs of test and buffer ads were absent 
from each of the four portfolios. Each of the 16 ads 
received three levels of pre-exposure: maximum, 
moderate, minimum—and no exposure. Also, the 
order in which the ads were pre-exposed to subjects 
was changed from group to group. 

Table 1 lists the previously defined print ad ex- 
posure levels by portfolio (excluding the buffer ads 
which were not put to the test of screened identifica- 
tion). 


Portfolio 
I 


II 
Ill 


IV 


Maximum 


Furniture* 
United Bank 
Wells Fargo 
Egg 
Motorama 
Free prints 


Dishwasher 
Tomato juice 


* Black and white print ad. 
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TABLE | 


EXPOSURE LEVELS OF TEST ADS 


Moderate 
Dishwashers* 
Tomato juice 
Furniture 
United Bank 
Wells Fargo 
Egg 
Motorama 
Free prints 


Minimum 


Motorama* 
Free prints 


Dishwasher 
Tomato juice 


Furniture 
United Bank 


Wells Fargo 
Egg 


No Exposure 
Wells Fargo* 
Egg 


Motorama 
Free prints 


Dishwasher 
Tomato juice 


Furniture 
United Bank 
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Phase II: Recognition 

In individual interviews, all eight test ads, includ- 
ing the pairs absent from each of the four portfolios, 
were presented to subjects in the CAAT device be- 
tween 24 and 72 hours after pre-exposure. 

The eight ads were inserted in the CAAT device 
under the innermost screen, and removed one at a 
time following successful or unsuccessful identifica- 
tion. The order of the ads was systematically rotated 
from subject to subject. In these sessions subjects 
were not permitted to touch the screening device; 
the interviewer smoothed and lifted the screens as 
his questioning proceeded. 

Subjects were told that they were going to be 
shown eight ads, some they had seen in Phase I and 
others they had not, to identify the general product 
class as soon as they could and to tell the inter- 
viewer whether they recalled having seen the ad 
during the previous exposure session. 


RESULTS 


Rank correlations between exposure and iden- 
tification levels were the same for men and women, 
and for subjects taking the CAAT 24 and 72 
hours after pre-exposure. Consequently all sub- 


jects were analyzed as a single population, regard- 
less of sex and time lapse differences. 

The CAAT would be considered sensitive, and 
our working hypothesis confirmed, if a majority of 
the test ads generated high positive coefficients of 
correlation between scores in Phases I and II (i.e., 
maximum exposure/maximum identification, mod- 
erate exposure/moderate identification, etc.). ‘To be 
considered significant, a correlation coefficient had 
to differ from zero at or beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. 

Table 2 shows identifications of one ad by 50 
respondents. Note that the levels of correct screened 
identification increased as a direct function of in- 
creasing levels of exposure and induced interest. 


TABLE 2 
EXPOSURE AND IDENTIFICATION OF FURNITURE AD 
(Rho = .82, N = 50) 


Identification Level 


3 Z Zz No 
Screens Screens Screen Screen Total 
aximum 5 7 0 
!oderate 4 4 3 
inimum 0 3 11 
0 
4 





Exposure 


None 0 Z 
tal 9 1 21 
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Table 3 summarizes the exposure-recognition cor- 
relations for all eight ads. The median of these co- 
efficients is .715 and all but the last were significant 
at the .001 level of confidence. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS OF EXPOSURE WITH 
IDENTIFICATION LEVELS (N = 50) 

Print Ad 


Furniture* 82 
Free prints 
Motorama* 


Egg a 
Tomato juice 
Dishwasher* 
United Bank 
Wells Fargo* 


* Black and white ad. 


The CAAT’s sensitivity is also shown in the 
average identification scores in Table 4. These 
scores are graphed in Figure 2 on the next page. 
Note that the more that ad was exposed, the more 
screens through which it was correctly identified. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN NUMBER OF SCREENS THROUGH WHICH 
THE AD COULD BE IDENTIFIED (N = 50) 


Level of Exposure 





Print Ad Maximum Moderate Minimum None 


Furniture* 2.4 2.1 1.2 0.5 
Free prints 2.1 : 0.1 0.2 
Motorama* 2.9 : 1.0 0.6 
Egg : ‘ 0.8 0.2 
Tomato juice A i 1.6 0.4 
Dishwasher* s . 0.9 0.5 
United Bank ; ; 0.6 0.6 
Wells Fargo* . : _ 09 0.3 


* Black and white ad. 


DISCUSSION 


As predicted, the CAAT discriminated among 
ads according to their prior exposure. ‘These results, 
while convincing, are based on only 50 respondents. 
We must entertain the possibility that these re- 
spondents may have been somewhat biased by their 
unusual sensitivity to advertising. ‘The most serious 
consequence of respondents’ sensitivity to advertis- 
ing would be an upward shift of their identification 
scores from those expected from the general popula- 
tion. This would not suggest rejection of our hypoth- 
esis, however, since there is no reason to believe 
that such upward shifts would be greater for the 
more exposed ads than for the less. Screens of lesser 
density might be necessary to create a spread of 
identification levels in a sample of the general 
public. 
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Figure 2. AD IDENTIFICATION AT FOUR LEVELS OF EXPOSURE 


Key: a = Motorama, b = Furnitv :, 
c = United Bank, d = Free priv s, 
e =Egg, f = Dishwasher, g = W: ‘is 
Fargo, h = Tomato juice. 
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LEVEL OF PRE-EXPOSURE 


The next step in developing the CAAT will be its 
application to a sample of reading consumers ex- 
posed to advertisements under normal circum- 
stances, whose recognition is measured several times 
after exposure, and whose claimed recognition is 
checked against the CAAT as an independent crite- 
rion. We would expect these criterion recognition 
scores to fall somewhere between Starch noted (be- 
cause the CAAT has sharply reduced or eliminated 
non-recognition factors) and Gallup &’ Robinson 
proved name registration scores (by providing re- 
spondents with a view, though restricted, of the ad). 
These scores would be expected to hold up for 
periods of two or more weeks in the manner charac- 
teristic of recognition measures. 

With fewer screens, the device would provide in- 
creasingly structured cues to the recall of headlines 
and other ad elements. The CAAT could also meas- 
ure the visual dominance of various elements of the 
illustration—what comes through at which screen- 
ing levels? For example, if getting the focal point of 
the illustration across quickly were the advertise- 
ment’s objective, the investigator might find it use- 
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ful to discover the levels at which the visual element 
in question comes through against backgrounds of 
different color, using different arrangements of the 
visual elements, and so on. 

Finally, the CAAT can help evaluate the relative 
importance of predispositional factors which affect 
print ad recognition: interest in the advertised 
product, nearness to purchase of the advertised 
brand, dissatisfaction with a presently used brand 
other than the one being advertised, and so on. For 
example, could respondents close to purchase of a 
brand correctly identify its ads more readily than 
respondents dissatisfied with their present brands of 
the advertised product class? 

These additional capabilities remain to be in- 
vestigated. The CAAT’s sensitivity to exposure sug- 
gests that these investigations would be worthwhile. 
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Measuring Advertisement Recognition 


D. Morcan NEu 
Daniel Starch and Staff 


The recognition method of measuring ad readership has 
recently met with heavy criticism. The author draws on his 
extensive experience with the technique to rebut its critics. 


OR THE PAST TWO OR THREE decades, two types 
F of research techniques have been used exten- 
sively to determine readership of advertising. These 
methods are called recognition and recall. Prac- 
tically all readership studies have been based on 
one or the other technique or a combination of 
both. Even though the uses of the two techniques 
have been varied and many, two schools of thought 
have grown up as to which is better, and many argu- 
ments have been put forth as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. Probably the most widely 
used readership service is the Starch Advertisement 
Readership Service, which uses the recognition 
method. 

One of the advantages of the recognition method 
as Starch uses it is that in the survey interview the 
complete advertisement is observed in its true 
setting and situation. That is, the issue reader sees 
the actual advertisement in the same situation as 
when he went through the issue on his own volition. 
Ail the natural cues and clues are available to the 
respondent to help jog his memory as to whether he 
actually saw that particular advertisement in that 
perticular issue of that particular publication. 

Readership recognition studies as practiced by 

tarch are made continuously and consistently so 
vat trends and comparisons can be made. Its ex- 
nsive acceptance and use occasionally presents 
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problems because not all advertisements will be 
read equally; some are obviously going to obtain 
higher readership results than others. Sometimes at- 
tempts to explain low readership scores resuit in 
criticism of the research technique itself. Some. of 
the areas of criticism that have been raised in recent 
years are discussed in this article. 

One of the approaches to discrediting the recog- 
nition technique is to try to show that some people 
will say they read advertisements they could not 
possibly have seen. Generally the technique used 
is to slip bogus ads in the issue of the magazine 
that the respondent has read and to ask him 
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whether he has read the ad. If some respond- 
ents say they have read the bogus ads, the charge is 
made that the recognition technique is invalid and 
does not measure what it is supposed to measure, 
namely, the extent to which people have seen and 
read the ads. 

The primary purpose of this article is to show 
‘that in a bogus ad study, a proper research design 
must take into account operating factors other 
than the bogus ads inserted in the magazine. One 
type of properly designed readership study is to pre- 
sent the respondent with a stimulus situation which 
he has experienced before and to determine from 
him what he remembers about that stimulus situa- 
tion. Of the ads that he could have seen, which 
does he remember seeing? This is the type of 
design used by Daniel Starch and Staff. 

Another type of properly designed readership 
study is to present the respondent with a stimulus 
situation, part of which he could have experienced 
and part of which he could not possibly have ex- 
perienced. The respondent must be made aware of 
this situation. Otherwise we do not have a proper 
research procedure for measuring readership. 
Such a study can show us the extent to which it 
is possible to trick people by asking a leading 
question, but it does not measure the extent to 
which they remember seeing and reading ad- 
vertisements. That is to say, a bogus ad test may 
tell something about the bogus ad test but it does 
not and cannot tell anything about how many 
persons read an actual advertisement when it does 
appear. Specifically, the scores of the bogus ads may 
not be “subtracted” from the scores of the real ad- 
vertisements to yield a “true” readership score. 

The research literature contains many articles 
reporting erroneous conclusions that can result 
from asking leading questions. Starch (1946) has re- 
ported a number of studies conducted by other re- 
searchers as well as himself in which it is clearly 
indicated that confusion, bias and other faulty pro- 
cedures can lead to invalid results. One of these 
studies was a test of the extent of erroneous recog- 
nition when bogus ads are introduced. The test 
results clearly show that erroneous recognition ol 
bogus ads is small when correct interviewing pro- 
cedures are used. Faulty procedures which confuse 
and bias the respondent can increase the error 
three or four times. 

The research studies reported in the present ar- 
ticle are part of a series being conducted to bring 
up to date the evidence that Starch found in past 
studies. 
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METHOD 
Research Design 

The study was made to compare the difference a 
erroneous recognition when the respondents wee 
told that some ads could not have been seen pre: i- 
ously by them and when the respondents were given 
no introductory remarks. 

A sample of 318 readers (160 men and 158 women) 
of the April 21, 1961 issue of Life magazine was 
used. The sample was divided into two groups; one 
was made aware that there were bogus ads preserit, 
the other was not. 

The sample selection followed the regular Starch 
Readership Survey procedure. A national sample 
of readers of the magazine was used, the distribu- 
tion paralleling the circulation breakdown of Life 
magazine by geographic areas as well as urban and 
suburban areas. 

It was desirable to have a test magazine that ap- 
peared unmutilated and in normal condition and 
at the same time contain some ads that readers 
could not have seen. Life is published in several 
editions, each distributed in a different area. Most 
advertisements appear in all editions, but a few 
appear only in some. It was decided, therefore, to 
use one of the West Coast editions of Life in all 
areas of the U.S. In this manner the advertisements 
that appeared in this West Coast edition but not 
in one or more other editions were “bogus” ad- 
vertisements for the sections of the country where 
they did not appear. As we have said, this pro- 
cedure avoids the use of dummy editions or port- 
folios in which advertisements are artificially as- 
sembled. Furthermore, it is possible to conduct 
the interviewing with the regular Starch staff work- 
ing under conditions identical with those existing 
for the program on which the regular Starch re- 
ports are based. 

Questionnaire 


A person qualified for an interview when he was 
able to state definitely that he had seen or read the 
issue placed before him. The respondent was asked: 


Have you glanced through or read any part of this particular 
issue of Life? 

Once the person qualified as a reader, Group A 
was given the following instructions: 


The copy of Life I have here is actually from another part of 
the country. It contains some advertisements which are rot 
in the edition you read and hence could not have been seen 
by you. I'd like to know about the advertisements you 
definitely remember having seen in the copy of the April 2Ist 
issue of Life which you read. 


From this point on, the regular Starch readership 
interview was conducted..Group B, the other hilf 
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of the sample, was given no introductory instruc- 
tions about the advertisements but proceeded im- 
mediately to the regular readership interview. 

It might be well to describe the regular Starch 
readership interviewing procedure because an un- 
derstanding of the procedure will help clarify why 
recognition readership surveys conducted by organ- 
izations other than Starch may not get the same 
over-all level of readership as Starch. 

The starting point for each respondent is deter- 
mined by a rigidly controlled system of selection. 
The reader is exposed to each ad page and asked, 


Did you see or read any part of this advertisement? 


’ 


If the respondent answers “no” or is uncer- 
tain that he saw the ad in this particular issue, 
the interviewer must record the answer as “not 
read.” If the respondent answers “‘yes” to any given 
advertisement, he is questioned on each component 
part of that advertisement. The checking of the 
component parts is another advantage of the recog- 
nition method and it serves several purposes. In 
addition to providing information for determining 
the extent of reading of the ad, it acts as a probe to 
make certain that the respondent actually saw or 
read some part of the advertisement in question 
and was not mistaken in his initial response. 


RESULTS 


The research plan employed here permitted us 
to compare the results of the two halves of the test 
sample when all conditions were the same except 
for the introductory instructions. It also permitted 
a comparison with the results of the regular read- 
ership survey on the issue. 

The results in Table ] substantiate our hypothe- 
sis that making the respondent aware of the situa- 
tion with which he is faced, and not leading him to 
believe that he could have seen or read the ads in 
question, will keep erroneous recognition to a mini- 
mum. The table also shows, as others have found, 
that poorly designed research which introduces con- 
fusion and bias can increase the error three to four 
times. 


TABLE 1 
NOTING OF BOGUS AND REAL ADS 
, Mean Noted 
Scores 


9 Bogus 62 Real 
Group Number Ads Ads 


Knew some ads were bogus 152 6 27 
Di: not know some ads were bogus 146 24 30 
Regular Starch readership survey 318 —- 26 


To test the reliability of our findings, a second 
te:t was made in which respondents were told that 
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they could not have seen all of the ads in the test 
issue. The sample consisted of 132 men and women 
readers of the June 16 issue of Life magazine. One 
of the West Coast editions was used nationally for 
the test and the introductory remarks were the 
same as those used for Group A in the first study. 
The results in Table 2 were almost exactly the 
same as the results in the first test, which reaffirms 
our conclusion that correct instruction to the re- 
spondents will keep erroneous recognition to a 
minimum. 
TABLE 2 
MEAN NOTING OF BOGUS AND REAL ADS 


10 Bogus 56 Real 
Group Ads Ads 
Knew some ads were bogus (132) 6 26 
Regular Starch readership survey (316) - 27 


These studies bring the evidence up to date and 
confirm the results of the studies made by Dr. 
Starch some years ago. We must emphasize again 
the importance of taking reasonable care to make 
certain that the respondent is confronted with the 
same questioning situation that the researcher will 
later claim was the case in the research report. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Other influencing factors that have been sources 
of controversy are respondent set, interviewer set 
and memory. 


Respondent Set and Interviewer Set 

“Respondent set” is usually produced by influ- 
ences present in the interviewing situation that bias 
and contaminate the respondent. The careful re- 
searcher will make certain that in addition to 
clarity of procedure and instructions to avoid bias 
and confusion on the part of the respondents, care 
is taken in the selection, training and supervision 
of interviewers to avoid “interviewer set.” Many 
studies are made without checking to see whether 
the interviewers are qualified to do the type of 
study assigned to them. 

For many years Daniel Starch and Staff has used 
a rigid system of quality control of interviewers. 
The details of this system were explained in the 
periodical, Tested Copy (Starch, 1957). Because of 
the tremendous volume of continuous interviewing 
done by Starch, the quality control program is 
probably the largest and most intensive interviewer 
control ever developed. We have found, for exam- 
ple, that it takes very thorough and careful train- 
ing to prevent “interviewer set.” This is a condition 
which means that an interviewer has a tendency to 
obtain a certain type of answer. 
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Experience in conducting a certain type of inter- 
view, such as a readership survey, is most impor- 
tant. We have found that interviewers conducting 
a readership interview for the first time will show 
a “set” toward getting more of one kind of response 
than another. Many inexperienced interviewers 
will find more people than it is reasonable to as- 
sume, who reportedly read most advertisements. On 
the other hand, a few untrained interviewers will 
find hardly anyone who read the advertisements. 

One approach to the problem has been to study 
the patterns of response of interviewers. The aver- 
age readership level attained for all advertisements 
by an interviewer on a study is compared with the 
average obtained for all interviewers in the same 
study. Interviewers with consistently extreme re- 
sponses or with readership scores consistently con- 
fined within too narrow a range are thereby identi- 
fied. Such interviewers must be re-trained until they 
achieve an acceptable pattern of response or are 
dropped from the staff. 

A good interviewer is one whose work has a wide 
range of responses from low to high such as nor- 
mally is the case among the readers of a publication. 
In other words, the kinds of responses a good inter- 
viewer will obtain is unpredictable. When we can 
predict the kinds of responses an interviewer will 
get, she is revealing a “set” and is not conducting 
the interview properly. 

The evidence from our quality control studies 
leads us to believe that organizations that infre- 
quently conduct readership studies do not avoid 
the problem of “high or low” readership interview- 
ers. When the number of interviewers used in a 
study is small and differences between the answers 
reported by interviewers are great, misleading con- 
clusions may result. If we assume there are certain 
individuals who have a tendency to claim recogni- 
tion of magazine advertisements, and there are 
others who have a tendency to deny having seen 
such advertisements, regardless of whether they 
were actually exposed to them, one would expect 
such a “respondent set” to be evident equally in the 
work of all interviewers. The results for the entire 
sample of an experimental study (Tables 3 and 4) 
would appear to bear out the conclusion that there 
is a strong tendency for respondents who errone- 
ously report recognition of many bogus ads to also 
report recognition of more real ads. However, if 
Table 4 is broken down to show the distribution of 
respondents who were questioned by interviewers 
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TABLE 3 


NOTED READERSHIP OF REAL ADS BY 
RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO READERSHIP ( F 
BOGUS ADS 


Bogus Ads _ Number of Per Cent « 
Noted (of 10) Respondents Real Ads N: ed 


3 through 10 45 39.0% 
Less than 3 71 23.2 


‘TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY 
BOGUS AND REAL AD READERSHIP 


Real Ads Noted 


Bogus 30% Less 
Ads Noted and over _ than 30% Totals 
All Interviewers 


3 through 10 28 45 
Less than 3 13 
Total 41 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY INTERVIEWER 
READERSHIP LEVEL AND HIGH AND LOW BOGUS 
AND REAL AD READERSHIP 


Real Ads Noted 


Bogus 30% Less 
Ads Noted and over than 30% Totals 


High Interviewers 
3 through 10 10 
Less than 3 — 
Total 


Medium Interviewers 
3 through 10 
Less than 3 
Total 


Low Interviewers 
3 through 10 
Less than 3 

Total 


classified on the basis of previous performance as 


” 


“high,” “medium” or “low” readership interview- 
ers, it is evident as shown in Table 5 that another 
very important factor, “interviewer set,” is operat- 
ing. 

All respondents, for example, who were inter- 
viewed by high readership interviewers were high 
on both bogus and real ad readership. On the other 
extreme, 25 out of 30 of the respondents who were 
interviewed by low readership interviewers were 
low on both bogus and real ad readership. Still a 
third pattern of response was evidenced by the re- 
spondents who were interviewed by medium reader- 
ship interviewers. It is clear from this example 
what an important influence high and low inter- 
viewers can have on readership results. 
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‘otals 


otals 


In summary, when the results for all interviewers 
are observed, there appears to be evidence for a 
strong “respondent set.” However, when interviewer 
differences are taken into consideration, the results 
are shown to be produced in large measure by a 
still stronger “interviewer set.” It is also abundantly 
clear from such examples that the greater the num- 
ber of interviews that are conducted by inexperi- 
enced interviewers with a rigid “interviewer set,” 
the greater are the chances for misleading results 
in readership studies. 


Memory 

In 1956 the Advertising Research Foundation 
sponsored the Printed Advertising Rating Methods 
Study (PARM) which was designed to duplicate the 
methods of several commercial readership services 
and to check their consistency. Some major findings 
of the PARM Study, as reported either by Sher- 
wood Dodge (1956), Chairman of the PARM 
Committee or by Dr. Darrell B. Lucas (1960), then 
Technical Director of the Advertising Research 
Foundation and a member of the PARM Commit- 
tee, are as follows: 


1. The sampling procedure used by Starch is sat- 
isfactory. 

2. The Starch method of qualifying issue readers 
is adequate for the purpose of obtaining recognition 
ratings of this type. 


3. Starch is utilizing the time period suitable to 
its own research method. 

4, The Starch method is reproducible. 

5. It defines its methods and procedures clearly. 

6. It is practical for day-to-day operation. 


In general, to quote Lucas (1960, p. 15): “The 
correspondence between PARM and the regular 
Starch ratings was generally accepted as an endorse- 
ment of this commercial service.” 

One finding of the PARM Study has produced 
some discussion, however. The PARM tabulations 
showed the lengthening time span since last read- 
ing took place brought no slump in average ratings. 
Since this finding is contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted theory that memory should decline with the 
passage of time, the PARM analysts concluded that 
there was more likely “something in the interview 
situation itself which produced the erratic behavior 
of recognition scores” (ARF, PARM, vol. 4, Bulle- 
tin No. 6, May 1957, p. 3). 

In the past four years Starch has made a num- 
ber of checks on this point. The results of a few 
of these studies were published in the January 1958 
issie of Tested Copy. None of the Starch checks 
show the results obtained by PARM. All of the 
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Starch studies show a lowering of the readership 
scores with the passage of time. We, therefore, 
would conclude that something in the PARM in- 
terviewing situation produced the “erratic” be- 
havior. However, it appears the discussants of this 
memory problem such as Lucas (1960), Appel and 
Blum (1961) and Simmons (1961) choose to ignore 
the Starch findings and continue to speculate about 
the PARM results. 

Regardless of which results are correct, Starch or 
PARM, we agree with Lucas that there is a more 
fundamental question involved with the memory 
factor. Lucas states (1960, p. 15), “Recognition is a 
type of memory, and memory should decline with 
the passage of time.” Simmons says (1961, p. 83), 
“In the July 1960 issue of the Journal of Market- 
ing, Dr. Lucas called attention to the fact that the 
traditional psychological laws of forgetting, re- 
flected by the Ebbinghaus curve of forgetting, 
should be obeyed by a correct measure of memory 
of an ad resulting from exposure.” Lucas did not 
say exactly this in his article, but for purposes of 
discussion let us assume that basically Simmons and 
Lucas are talking about the same thing. 

Much has been writtten about so-called laws of 
forgetting and retention both inside and outside 
the field of psychology. Most of it has been built 
up from hearsay and half-truths with little or no 
basis in fact. Terms like “traditional,” “classical,” 
“principle,” “laws” are thrown around in a careless 
manner. Certainly a statistician of Simmons’ repu- 
tation would not consider anything a principle, 
much less a law, based upon a sample of one. But 
it is a fact that Ebbinghaus constructed his “famous” 
curve from one case and this case was himself. More- 
over he used nonsense syllables as the subject mat- 
ter. What stimulus material could be farther away 
from advertising copy than nonsense syllables? This 
might be a good spot for a facetious remark. 
The truth is that there is absolutely no reason to 
expect a forgetting curve based on nonsense syl- 
lables to have any relationship whatsoever to a for- 
getting curve based on advertising copy. For the lat- 
ter is carefully and deliberately designed to contain 
the most potent attention-getting, interesting and 
meaningful material that advertising communica- 
tion experts can devise. 

Ebbinghaus himself (1913) was dismayed at the 
attention given to his little experiment. He was 
well aware of the limitations of his method and re- 
sults, and warned against too wide a generalizing 
from them. 
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One of our most important experimental psychol- 
ogists, E. L. Thorndike, after reviewing and dupli- 


cating the work of Ebbinghaus and many others in © 


this field came to the conclusion that “. . . the only 
facts they display with any unanimity and brilli- 
ance are the apparent complexity and variability of 
deterioration of memory by disuse and our lack of 
knowledge about it” (Thorndike, 1913, p. 324). 
He concluded further that no one curve of forget- 
ting is applicable to different functions or to the 
same function at different stages of advancement in 
the learning process. The psychological literature 
is full of skepticism and criticism of the indiscrim- 
inate adherence to curves of forgetting or retention. 

It is interesting to note that only this year a 
writer, James Playsted Wood, published a book 
for which he did considerable research of the litera- 
ture on memory and forgetting. He concludes (1961, 
p. 28): “Because of its attractive clarity and defi- 
niteness, the Ebbinghaus Curve and Law, and the 
comparable findings announced by his successors 
and imitators stand, for too many, as the law of the 
Medes and Persians. They have been taken for un- 
deviatirig fact applicable to many kinds of material 
under varying conditions and in all situations 
wherein memory is involved.” 

He further remarks: “Studies of advertising ef- 
fectiveness have generally remained with the Eb- 
binghaus doctrine and methodology because their 
arithmetical findings lend themselves more easily 
to textbook explanations or the uses of promotional 
research, and because there is as yet no vocabulary 
in which the larger aspects and implications of 
memory can be patly phrased. These cannot be 
expressed in a scientific-looking curve, proclaimed 
in a law or pontificated into a pie-chart.” (Wood, 
1961, p. 58.) 

Certainly, it is to be expected that forgetting can 
take place for all things, but the fact is that forget- 
ting is found to vary with the character of the 
event, the character of the individuals involved, the 
conditions between the stimulus and remembering 
situations, and the conditions at the time of measur- 
ing retention. 

Since all these events are operating in ad recog- 
nition and advertising can be a very potent stimu- 
lus, it is possible that ad remembrance could drop 
off, stay the same or even increase. 

Ad remembrance cannot be taken as a mechani- 
cal thing. The test of it cannot be a mechanical 
test. The physical presence of the same ad before 
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two individuals does not mean that it is the sai 
ad for both individuals. This is a hard concept 
grasp, especially for those not trained in the c) 
namics of behavior. Lucas says (1960, p. 16), ‘ 
may seem reasonable to recommend that recog: i 
tion ratings be used more as an indicator of /e- 
havior than recognition.” We must remind h: 
that recognition is behavior. 

Lucas goes on to say that perhaps recogniti 
ratings are a guide to some kind of psychologic. 
contact more substantial than mere visual exposure. 
We submit that this is exactly what the Starch read- 
ership scores are as obtained by the Starch recogni- 
tion method. Starch is not measuring the passage of 
eyes across the page. Mere “visual exposure”’ or the 
passage of eyes may mean something for promo- 
tional purposes but it means nothing in terms of 
advertising effectiveness (unless we accept the widely 
questioned doctrine of “subliminal” influences). A 
psychological contact—the behavioral event that is 
reported when a person tells what he has seen and 
read—is the act that must take place before the ad- 
vertising message can hope to have any possible 
influence upon the reader. And as we have tried to 
bring out in this article, the selection, training and 
supervision of interviewers, reasonable emphasis on 
respondents’ certainty, and checking of component 


parts, are of prime importance in readership studies 
and keep erroneous or confused recognition to a 
minimum. 
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Recognition of Ad Elements: 
Recall or Projection?’ 
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In this eight-city study of the parts of an advertisement, the authors find 
most claimed readership to be a product of the respondent’s imagination. 


BASIC ADVERTISING RESEARCH PROBLEM is that of 
A finding out which elements of an ad were 
actually “received” by a reader; which illustrations 
he looked at, which headlines and copy units he 
read. 

Direct observation presents many problems. Even 
with elaborate equipment, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to isolate the particular elements of an ad 
the respondent is “taking in,” and laboratory meth- 
ods become irrelevant if it is desired to measure 
exposure under normal reading conditions. ‘ Ac- 
cordingly, it seems necessary to seek the desired in- 
formation by asking the respondent what he has 
looked at or read. Various methods of questioning 
have been used to elicit this information. The prob- 
lems involved have been widely discussed (e.g., 
Lucas, 1960; Appel and Blum, 1961). 

First, there are methods which involve question- 
ing the respondent about what he has looked at or 
read without having the ad in front of him while 
he is answering. These methods may be classified as 
“open-ended” reports. Even under optimum condi- 
tions, open-ended reports cannot serve as measures 
of prior behavior, but constitute measures of recall. 


_' 3ased on a paper read at a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciaion for Public Opinion Research in San Francisco, May 
19: ‘ 
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To overcome this difficulty, and to ascertain what 
the respondent actually saw when he encountered 
the ad, we may show him an exhibit ad and ask 
him which portions of the ad he previously looked 
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at or read. Measurements which employ such an 
exhibit may be called “aided” reports. One 
method of obtaining such a report is to show the 
respondent the ad, point to various illustrations, 
headlines, and copy units, and ask, “When you saw 
the ad before, did you look at this picture? Did 
you read this headline? Did you read these words?” 
etc. 

Does this method of questioning generate a rea- 
sonably adequate measurement of what the re- 
spondent actually looked at or read, or does it 
measure something else entirely? If the latter, what? 
The purpose of this paper is to report an experi- 
ment which was designed to throw some light on 
this question. 


METHOD 


The ad used in the experiment consisted of the 
following parts: 


1. A large illustration of the product in the upper half of 
the ad. 

2. A 14-word, two-line, headline in bold black type 
immediately below the product illustration. 

3. A 14-word, one-line, sub head in smaller type below 
the headline. 

4. Two ‘cartoon strips (each consisting of six panels)—Car- 
toon I and Cartoon II, respectively—occupying the lower 
third of the page. 

5. Small-type copy-units describing the illustrations of the 
cartoon strip panels immediately below the panels. (Copy I 
under Cartoon Strip I, Copy II under Cartoon Strip II.) 

Ble ig lines of small-type copy (Copy III) at the bottom 
of the ad. 


The experiment is based on data obtained from 
personal interviews with a sample of 1,206 respond- 
ents. Respondents were male heads of households 
(50 per cent) or their spouses (50 per cent) in eight 
cities (one large and one small city, in each of four 
regions of the country). Interviews were conducted 
in 200 neighborhoods (clusters) in these cities. The 
total sample was subdivided into three experimen- 
tal groups, I, II and III, of 402 respondents each. 
In each cluster, one male respondent and one fe- 
male respondent was assigned to each of the three 
experimental groups. 

The interview in Group I consisted of the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Attitude questions covering a variety of products. 

2. The respondent was handed a portfolio of ads and was 
told, “Now I'd like you to look through this folder of ads 
just as you would look through a magazine. If you come 
across any ads that interest you, read them carefully. You 
may take as much time as you want.” The portfolio con- 
tained 14 different ads (one ad per product category) includ- 
ing the test ad described above. 

3. When the respondent was finished looking through the 
portfolio, the original attitude questions were repeated, and 


a number of additional questions (unrelated to the test ad) 
were asked. 
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4. At this point, the respondent was shown a photograp ‘ic 
reproduction of the test ad (slightly reduced in size) and \ as 
asked the following question: ‘When you looked at this ad 
before, did you look at this picture? Did you read this he:d- 
line? Did you read these words?” etc. For purposes of cis- 
tinguishing between the ad which was contained in the pert- 
folio and the reproduction of the ad which was used in the 
questioning, we shall refer to the former as the Test Ad, aid 
to the latter as the Exhibit. 


Groups II and III differed from Group I in only 
one respect. The headline and the subhead were 
eliminated from the test ad in Group II, and tie 
cartoon strips and the copy blocks were eliin- 
inated from the Test Ad in Group III. The same 
Exhibit (consisting of the entire ad) was employed 
in all three groups. 

Thus Group I was questioned with the aid of an 
Exhibit which was an identical reproduction of the 
Test Ad. Group II was questioned with the aid of 
an Exhibit that contained a headline and a sub- 
head which was not in the Test Ad, and Group III 
was questioned with the aid of an Exhibit that con- 
tained two cartoon strips and three copy blocks 
which were not in the Test Ad. 


HYPOTHESES 


We considered two alternative hypotheses con- 
cerning what happens when a respondent is ques- 
tioned in the manner outlined above. 

One possibility is that the method of questioning 
elicits factual reports, that is, that respondents give 
substantially accurate reports of what they actually 
saw and read during the initial exposure. If this is 
so, we would expect that no respondents (or very 
few) would report having looked at or read ele- 
ments which simply were not in the test ad. The 
amount of measurement error, moreover, should be 
relatively small. The respondents were exposed to 
the Test Ad under controlled conditions, knew that 
they were likely to be questioned about what was 
shown to them, and were actually asked to report 
what they had looked at or read within a few min- 
utes of the original exposure—an interval short 
enough to reduce memory distortions to a mini- 
mum. 

Conversely, the possibility was considered that 
respondents questioned by means of an Exhibit do 
not give factual reports of prior behavior, but rather 
respond projectively to the characteristics of the 
Exhibit itself. If this is so, it should make no differ- 
ence whether an element had or had not been in 
the original Test Ad, and we should obtain sub- 
stantially the same (projected) reports of exposure 
in all groups in which the same Exhibit is used in 
the questioning. In that case, we might say that the 
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respondent is in effect responding to a hypothetical 
question in the form, “If you were to encounter the 
ad which I now show you, do you think you would 
look at this element, read this element?” etc. For 
purposes of this discussion it is immaterial whether 
the replies obtained in response to such a projective 
question correlate with what the respondent might 
actually see or read. For the present, we are solely 
concerned with assessing the degree to which the 
questioning procedure elicits factual reports of 
prior exposure or projection, respectively. 

While factual reporting and projection were dis- 
cussed as two extreme ideal-type alternatives, we 
might expect that in an actual situation both 
mechanisms will operate to some extent—and we 
may define a measure of the degree of projection in 
the following terms: 

If the normal report of exposure for an element is N (that 
is, the percentage of respondents reporting exposure when 
the Test Ad and the Exhibit are identical), and if the pro- 
jected report of exposure is S (that is, the percentage of re- 


spondents reporting exposure to an element when they could 
not have been exposed to it because it wasn’t there), then 


the rate of projection P will be defined as P = +. 


RESULTS 
Table 1 shows the results of the experiment. ‘The 
first three columns, headed Group I, Group II and 


Group III, show the percentage of respondents re- 
porting exposure to the various elements of the ads 
in these groups. Projected reports are boxed. The 
fourth column shows the rate of projection as de- 
fined above. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING HAVING 
LOOKED AT OR READ AD ELEMENT 


GroupI GroupII Group Ill Rate of 
(N = 402) (N=402) (N= 402) Projection 
Cartoon I 38% 36% 26% 68% 
Cartoon II 37 34 23 62 


Headline 40 35 36 87 
Subhead 13 11 10 85 


Copy I 4 5 5 100+- 
Copy II 3 3 4 100+- 
Copy III 2 2 4 100+- 






































On examining the table, we see that even in the 
case of Cartoon Strip I (which consisted of six 
visually prominent cartoon panels), 26 per cent of 
the respondents who could not have seen the car- 
toon report that they looked at it, compared to 38 
per cent who report that they looked at it in the 
control group (Group I). This results in a rate of 
projection of 68 per cent. This projection rate may 
be -ead as follows: 
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If we had conducted a measurement of exposure to the 
cartoon strip by means of the aided technique used here, 68 
per cent of the reported exposure would have been projected, 
that is, could have been obtained even in the absence of any 
exposure whatsoever. This statement is made without preju- 
dice to the possibility that the “measurement” may also 
be riddled with substantial errors of under-reporting which 
may, under some circumstances, compensate for the heavy 
projection rate. 


Interestingly, the rate of projection seems to in- 
crease as the relative prominence of ad elements de- 
creases. Thus, the rate of projection was found to 
be between 60 per cent and 70 per cent in the case 
of the relatively major illustrations (Cartoon Strips 
I and II); between 80 per cent and 90 per cent in 
the case of the headline and subhead; and substan- 
tially 100 per cent in the case of Copy Blocks I, II 
and III. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We conducted an experiment to evaluate the 
relative adequacy of aided reports in measuring 
prior exposure to various elements of an ad. The 
experiment was limited to one ad and to one par- 
ticular method of aided questioning. The circum- 
stances of the experiment, however, were such as to 
give the aided reporting technique every benefit of 
the doubt. Exposure occurred under controlled con- 
ditions in the presence of the interviewer and the 
respondents were questioned within a few minutes 
after exposure. Even under these conditions, the 
aided reporting technique led the respondents to 
report not so much what they had actually read or 
looked at, but rather to “project” in terms of the 
exhibit that was shown to them. Even in the case 
of a prominent illustration which occupied over 
one third of the page, the rate of projection (the 
number of people who could not have seen the il- 
lustration but nevertheless reported that they had 
looked at it) was substantial, accounting for around 
two thirds of normally reported exposure. In the 
case of small copy units, projection was total. 
Within the limits of this experiment, we may con- 
clude that while the numbers generated by aided 
reports of exposure to ad elements may be of some 
interest and value as projective data, they are 
substantially useless as factual reports of prior 
exposure, 
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A Pre-Test of 
Four Australian Paint Ads 


RONALD VICKERS 
Berry Currie Advertising Organization 


In this detailed case history Mr. Vickers explains how his agency considered 
both qualitative and quantitative factors in selecting an advertising theme. 


UCH ADVERTISING RESEARCH measures people’s 
M ability to recall the various components of 
advertisements. Useful as this information is, it 
provides little guidance on the extent to which re- 
spondents accept the different components and 
thereby change their attitudes. Since we believe that 
there is a definite relationship between attitudes 
and purchase habits, a knowledge of the. attitude 
change brought about by an advertisement is obvi- 
ously the basic ingredient in any assessment of its 
potential effectiveness. 

In this project, we sought to obtain usable infor- 
mation on the state of respondents’ minds both be- 
fore and after being subjected to certain advertise- 
ments. To achieve this result, a new technique was 
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developed. It proved successful, and the following 
case study illustrates the kinds of knowledge it can 
provide. 


BACKGROUND 

The problem was to test the potential effective- 
ness of advertisements newly prepared for the cam- 
paign of our client, Balm Paints Pty. Limited. 
Although we sought specific information on the effec- 
tiveness of each of the advertisements, we were also 
looking for some basic principles which we could 
subsequently apply to future advertising for this 
client. 

Paint advertising in Australia is extremely heavy, 
this industry being one of the most highly com- 
petitive in the country. All major brands of paint 
are reasonably well known to house owners. We felt, 
therefore, that it would be of little help to find out 
what per cent of those people who were subjected 
to our client’s advertising merely recalled advertise- 
ments. Nor would it help much to find out what 
per cent recalled the headline and what per cent 
recalled the claims made for paint. Instead we 
wanted to know the attitude.of the individual to 
Balm and to competitive paints before and after he 
was subjected to each advertisement. We asked: 
what effect had the advertisements on his disposi- 
tion to buy our client’s paint instead of the com- 
petitor’s? 
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It was obvious that the kind of qualitative ma- 
terial being sought would never be obtained by 
straightforward interviewing methods. A formal 
questionnaire would provide far too constrained a 
mental channel for the conveyance of the type of 
mental data we were after. 

Something in the way of “depth interviews” (a 
Jamentable misnomer) had to be done. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made for the research to be con- 
ducted in collaboration with the agency’s consult- 
ing psychologists. 

We knew that the time and money available 
wouid keep the sample size to a minimum and that 
there were risks to be faced in using experimental 
methods. But we were not seeking statistical ex- 
actitudes. We wanted guidance which would check 
with our previous knowledge and experience while 
adding a great deal to it. 

Surveys conducted by the client’s research divi- 
sion had shown that the number of people rating 
Balm as the best quality paint had increased over 
the previous three years. This information provided 
some general indications that advertising had been 
effective in upgrading people’s attitudes to Balm 
paint. It was also well established by research that 
the basic copy components used in the advertising 
were important to the decision-making process in 
relation to paint. 

For example, it had been established that “wide 
range of colors,” “durability” and “ease of applica- 
tion” were important benefits. On the other hand, 
as most Australian paint companies offered these 
advantages in their advertising, it was obvious that 
these could not, on their own, bring about brand 
preference. 

One guide for this research was established by ex- 
ploratory interviews. It was shown that people sub- 
jected to paint advertisements can be roughly di- 
vided into two major groups: those who had a more 
or less active intention of repainting their homes, 
and those who had no such intention. Not sur- 
prisingly, the first group was “receptive” to paint 
advertisements and even willing to read a consid- 
erable amount of body copy. The latter group, 
however, who had no interest in the subject, re- 
sponded only negatively to advertisements—by their 
relative acceptance or non-acceptance of the total 
“image,” drawn usually from a fleeting glance of 
the advertisement. 

In view of this finding, it was decided that the 
simple used for testing the advertisements must 
‘comprise both groups of people. The analysis of 
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results in relation to these groups was considered 
to be more important than age group and socio- 
economic group classifications. The latter, more- 
over, is a largely unreal definition in Australia. 


PURPOSE 


The study set out to ascertain: 


1]. the extent to which the messages contained in 
the advertisement were communicated to the re- 
spondents; 

2. the extent to which the messages were ac- 
cepted by the respondents; and 

3. the extent to which the advertisement influ- 
enced the respondent’s “image” of the product. 


METHOD 


Advertisements were prepared, reproduced with 
and without body copy, and placed in loose leaf 
covers so that they could be shown to respondents 
separately or collectively. A total sample of 250 peo- 
ple was interviewed, 133 men and 117 women. 

Information concerning painting experience and 
opinions on paints was sought individually and in 
groups, from 200 respondents. Quantitative testing 
of the advertisements was also carried out on these 
200 respondents. 

Psychologists led eight groups of about 11 people 
each in lengthy free discussions of the advertise- 
ments and other relevant material. Of these 87 per- 
sons, 37 were also included in the 200 respondents 
mentioned above. The remaining 50 participated 
in the group work only and no attempt was made 
to obtain quantitative material from them. Each 
of the four advertisements was tested with body 
copy on 50 respondents, and each was tested with- 
out body copy on 50 different respondents. Thus 
each respondent saw two different ads, one with 
copy and one without. 

Before being shown an advertisement, respond- 
ents were asked to write down what they considered 
the main features of Dulux (Balm paint’s brand 
name) and Revelite (a competitive brand). 

Advertisements were presented to the respond- 
ents individually. They were allowed one minute 
to peruse it in any way they desired, no instructions 
or suggestions of any kind being given. They were 
not told why they were shown the advertisement 
and seemed unaware that they would later be 
“tested” on it. 

Immediately thereafter respondents were given a 
task (totally unconnected with painting or with 
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the home) to perform, which occupied them for 
half to three-quarters of an hour. They were then 
asked to write down what they understood to be 
the major features of Dulux and Revelite, care be- 
ing taken to see that they could not refer to their 
previous notes. They were asked to write down all 
they could recall of the advertisement which they 
had looked at previously, and allowed to take as 
long as they wished. 

Next each respondent was given a different ad- 
vertisement, this time with no copy. The respond- 
ent was asked to write appropriate wording (or 
body copy) for the advertisement. This procedure 
was designed to find out the extent to which re- 
spondents accepted the given message of the adver- 
tisement as conveyed in the illustration and head- 
line copy, and elaborated and exemplified it in 
the body copy they provided. The procedure also 
sought to learn how much of his own views about 
important features of paint the respondent pro- 
jected into the advertisements. 

So far as the writer knows, the idea of getting re- 
spondents to write copy for an advertisement by 
providing the skeleton advertisement as a stimulus, 
is (or was’ at that time) a new technique in adver- 
tising research. The essential advantage of this 
method is that it forces the respondent to reveal 
exactly how much of the advertisement’s main mes- 
sage he has really accepted. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes changes of opinion of Dulux 
after exposure to advertisements for 60 seconds. 


TABLE | 
PER CENT OF SAMPLE WHO CHANGED OPINIONS 


Changed in Line with 





Main Details in 
Message Body Copy 
12% a2%, 56% 
52 36 
8 64 
16 56 


Advertisement No Change 


Each respondent’s recall report was rated on a 
five point scale on recall of message through the il- 
lustration, recall of message through the headlines, 
recall of important body copy, and general under- 
standing of the advertisement. Perfect recall was 
rated at five and absence of recall at zero. Table 2 
shows the average rating on each factor for each 
advertisement after an interval of 40 minutes. 
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TABLE 2 
AVERAGE RATINGS OF RESPONDENTS’ RECALL 


Advertisement _— Illustration Headline Body Copy Generi.! 


7 
| 
0 
a 


Table 3 shows what proportion of respondent 
accepted the message of the advertisement whe: 
invited to write body copy. 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT WHO ACCEPTED MESSAGE AND 
LIKED EACH AD 


Liking 
Accepted : 
Advertisement Message Most Second Third Least 


1 56% 25.0% 18.0% 18.0% 
2 84 35.0 ‘29.0 27.0 
3 44 410 125 145 
4 38 19.5 23.0 22.0 





Advertisement 1 
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This advertisement, more than any of the other 
three, was differentially received by groups of re- 
spondents. It was ranked as the “liked most’ adver- 
tisement by 25 per cent and as the one “liked least” 
by 39 per cent of the respondents. 

Analysis of responses showed that the factor 
which seemed to determine whether this advertise- 
ment was “liked” or “disliked” was whether or not 
the reader was actively concerned with painting at 
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the time. Of the respondents who ranked this as 
the “most liked” advertisement, 66 per cent of them 
were either engaged in painting or were purchasing 
paint with the intention of painting. Of those who 
ranked it as the “least liked” advertisement, only 27 
per cenit were so engaged. This was confirmed by 
the results of both the recall testing and in the ac- 
ceptance test of the advertisement’s effectiveness in 
changing qualities attributed to Dulux. 

Table 2 shows that respondents recalled body 
copy on this advertisement better than on any of 
the three other advertisements. This figure is made 
more meaningful when it is noted that of the re- 
spondents tested on recall of this advertisement, 48 
per cent of them were involved in painting, and 
that their recall of body copy was much higher 
(4.6) than that of the not-involved group (3.0). 

In terms of producing a change in readers’ opin- 
ions of Dulux, it is noted that 56 per cent of the re- 
spondents tested on the advertisement showed no 
change, while 44 per cent expressed a change. 
Of these, 32 per cent attributed features or qualities 
to Dulux which were conveyed in the body copy. 
This was the highest figure for any of the four ad- 
vertisements; again body copy in this advertisement 
was more effective than in any other ad—but only 
for involved readers. 

When respondents were asked to write copy for 
this advertisement, 56 per cent of them elaborated 
the headline theme of the advertisement. This 
meant that despite the strong appeal of the detail 
of the advertisement for some readers there was 
nevertheless a fairly strong acceptance of the main 
message of the advertisement, “‘Painting Finished in 
Record Time.” 

An important point to be noted is that the de- 
gree of acceptance by the respondents of an ad- 
vertisement is reflected in their preparedness to ac- 
cept and elaborate the given message of the ad- 
vertisement in the “copy” they write. Their refusal 
to mention the given message may be taken to indi- 
cate the ad’s relative failure to appeal to and be 
accepted by the respondent. In this context, note 
that Advertisement 1 was second only to Advertise- 
ment 2 in acceptability. The comic strip feature of 
the advertisement was approved by both the in- 
volved and the not-involved groups of respondents, 
aithough the frequent criticism expressed was that 
too many different features were being presented. 

In summary, this advertisement appealed by vir- 
tue of its comic strip appearance. This feature, 
containing information on paint and _ painting, 
scemed to appeal to those who were painting or 
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about to paint. Of the four advertisements it was 
found to be the most effective one with the involved 


group. 


Advertisement 2 


TUBE TINTING 
PAINTS 
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Of the 200 respondents, 35 per cent selected it as 
the most liked, and only nine per cent rated it as 
least liked, making it best liked of the four. On 
most of the other tests this advertisement also 
achieved high rating. We are well aware that the 
advertisements people like best are by no means 
always the most effective. However, liking an ad- 
vertisement does indicate that it has some quality 
which attracts people and gives a favorable impres- 
sion of the product. 

The absence of rejection or negative response as 
indicated by the very few who ranked it least liked 
was confirmed when respondents were asked to 
“write” copy for the advertisement. On this test 
84 per cent of the respondents wrote copy which 
directly reflected the given message of the advertise- 
ment as conveyed in the illustration and headlines, 
a higher per cent than that achieved by any of the 
other advertisements and more than twice that 
achieved by Advertisement 4. 

In the group discussions, it was brought out that 
color was a crucial factor determining the choice 
of paint, especially for interior work, and that a 
brand which offers an extensive range of color was 
highly regarded. This advertisement—as the only 
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one featuring color—therefore had an advantage 
over the others, but many creative factors must also 
have been conducive to its success. 

In recall this advertisement gained the highest 
average ratings for recall of message by illustration, 
recall by headline, and for general understanding. 
Only on recall of body copy did the advertisement 
rank lower than any of the other three. Together 
these results indicate that the advertisement suc- 
cessfully conveyed its message. 

The effects of this’ advertisement on respond- 
ents’ opinions were consistent with the results 
above. Table 1 shows that only 36 per cent of re- 
spondents failed to revise their opinion of Dulux 
after looking at this advertisement for 60 seconds. 
When asked to write down the qualities of Dulux 
paint 40 minutes after looking at the advertise- 
ment, 64 per cent gave revised accounts and 52 per 
cent gave in their revised accounts specific reference 
to tube tinting and the wide color choice available. 
No other advertisement achieved such a strong 
measure of acceptance. We believe Advertisement 
2 achieved much of its effectiveness by successfully 
tapping two important psychological factors in- 
volved in the home painting situation. First, it al- 
lowed men to interest themselves in the detail 
question of color by projecting the interest in color 
to the wife. While it is commonly maintained that 
the wife chooses the colors to be used on the walls, 
the husband plays a larger role in color choice than 
is commonly believed. It seems that the husband 
seeks to efface his interest and influence in color 
choice by maintaining that the wife has made it. 
The advertisement, both in illustration and head- 
line, picks up this interest in color and allows for 
both a conventional masculine and feminine ex- 
pression of it. 

Second, the advertisement had a strong appeal 
for most readers because it captured some of the 
exasperation that is so frequently experienced by 
the home painter. The human element in the ad- 
vertisement played an important role in the adver- 
tisement’s success and in all groups there was strong 
evidence of how apposite the emotions portrayed 
were, and how sensitive to them respondents were. 

This advertisement achieved high ratings on all 
factors; from both the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive evidence, we concluded that it was the most 
effective of the four advertisements. 

Advertisement 3 gained the highest ranking of 
the four in respondent liking: 41 per cent chose 
it as “liked most” and 32 per cent rated it as the ad- 
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vertisement they “liked least.” The result here was 
comparable to that on Advertisement 1, which was 
both liked and disliked by a high percentage of 


respondents. 

Evidence from the other tests did not support 
the rating mentioned above. It became apparent 
that one technical feature of the advertisement was 
partly responsible for its high rate of selection by 
respondents. 

On the recall test this advertisement did not rate 
as well as some others. Average recall by illustration 
was relatively low as was recall by headlines. This 
is surprising because illustration and headline in 
this advertisement were physically more dominant 
than in any of the other three advertisements. The 
recall of body copy in this advertisement rated 3.4, 
second only to Advertisement 1, which rated 3.8. A 
relatively high rating of 3.8 for over-all under- 
standing was achieved by the advertisement. 

It is interesting to note how unsuccessful the re- 
spondents were in receiving the point “You'll be 
happy with Dulux .. . Australia’s easiest house 
paint.” Instead they tended to recall details from 
the small illustrations. This tendency was also noted 
in the test of opinion change. Of the 36 per cent of 
respondents whose opinion of Dulux changed after 
looking at this advertisement, most of them changed 
in response to material contained in the body copy, 
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whereas a change brought about by the main mes- 
sage was detected in four respondents only. This ad 
achieved the poorest result in producing change in 
respondents’ opinions of Dulux: 64 per cent failed 
to revise their opinion or to attribute new or differ- 
ent features to Dulux. 

In the test designed to assess the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the advertisement and its message, this 
proved to be one of the less well accepted of the 
four. Of the 50 respondents who were asked to write 
body copy for the advertisement, only 44 per cent 
wrote copy which elaborated or exemplified the 
given message of the advertisement. It was as 
though the respondents had either not compre- 
hended the advertisement or that they could not 
accept it as easily as they could the other advertise- 
ments. The copy written thus tended to reflect the 
respondents’ own views about paint rather than the 
illustration and headlines. 

The group discussions suggested that there was 
a real difficulty in accepting the message of the ad- 
vertisement. This was thought to be a less personal 
advertisement than the other three, and though it 
was Clear to all that the man was smiling there was 
a strong feeling that he lacked conviction. Such 
happiness in the absence of other persons was re- 
garded as improbable; the improbability of such 
emotion about paint rather forced itself on the re- 
spondents. 

What seemed to be even more important to the 
respondents was their failure to perceive the man 
in the advertisement as a real person. While there 
was strong evidence from group and individual 
discussions that these emotional factors appear to 
operate, a defect in the bromide had contributed 
to this result: the illustration was very much darker 
than it would have appeared in the press. This 
intensity of black may well have contributed to the 
advertisement being perceived as overwhelming. 
This same feature may explain why this advertise- 
ment was selected as the best advertisement by so 
many respondents when it has so many limitations. 
[ts strong and bold features, which make it stand 
out more than the others, may well have been the 
reason why respondents selected it. (This points up 
the dangers inherent in using reproductions for 
testing, as well as the fallacy of judging advertise- 
ments merely by people’s preferences.) 

On all the quantitative tests this advertisement 
ichieved the lowest ratings. The qualitative evi- 
lence suggests that not only was it the least effective 
£ the four advertisements, but the only one which 
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evoked strong negative feelings in the respondents. 

This advertisement received the lowest prefer- 
ence rating. Only 19.5 per cent of the 200 tested 
selected it as the liked most advertisement and 35.5 
per cent ranked it as the one liked least. 

On tests of the success of the advertisement in 
communicating its message as measured by the suc- 
cess of the respondents’ recall, it proved to be much 
poorer than the other three advertisements. The 
average rating on recall by illustrations was very 
low (1.3) and very low on recall by headlines (2.0). 
It was more successful in communicating body copy 
(3.3) and very low (2.1), in over-all understanding. 
These results show that the advertisement was un- 
successful in conveying its message either because it 
was not understood or because of some “resistance.” 
There was evidence to support both, but the stronger 
evidence was for the latter. 

The advertisement was reasonably successful in 
bringing about a change in opinion about Dulux, 
but of those respondents changing their opinions, 
more revised their views as a result of details in the 
body copy than as a result of the main message. For 
example, more made reference to the “195 color 
range” than to the notion that “Dulux is glossy as 
tiles and stays as clean.” 

The negative attitude to the advertisement most 
clearly shows in the respondents’ own copy for the 
advertisement. Only 38 per cent wrote copy which 
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elaborated or exemplified the main message of the 
illustration or headlines. Strong negative responses 
to this advertisement were encountered in all of 
the groups and similar expressions were detected in 
individuals when they were being tested. Women 
in particular often reacted to the advertisement by 
scoffing at the girl portrayed, by maintaining that 
she was a “glamour puss,” wouldn’t know how to 
hold a paint brush and that no one would wear 
beads like that or put on a black dress for painting. 

Only rarely did a respondent see the girl in the 
advertisement in the perspective that was intended 
—a modern young housewife “appreciating” the 
glossy tile-like quality of Dulux. Repeatedly the 
girl was made to be a home painter; made to be like 
the respondents. It was as though they could not 
tolerate her to be superior to themselves. She could 
not be immaculate, groomed and poised when they 
were anything but. 

While this rejection of the girl and her message 
was most marked among women respondents it was 
by no means absent among men. While women 
tended to take the matter personally, there was a 
tendency among the males to deflect their feelings 
and to treat the girl and the message as unreal and 
a joke. The feelings expressed about this advertise- 
ment left no doubt that the lack of acceptance of 
the message of the advertisement was mainly the 
result of strong emotional resistance to the illus- 
tration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Not surprisingly, some of our findings confirmed 
advertising text book maxims. However, the results 
were considered extremely useful by our agency 
copy writers and by the client’s advertising execu- 
tives. Apart from the specific guidance provided 
in relation to revision of the advertisement tested, 
the research indicated a number of general prin- 
ciples: 


1. Advertisements which secure the reader’s emo- 
tional involvement are far more successful than 
those which do not. 

2. To secure this emotional involvement, a situa- 
tion—thoroughly believable in terms of real life— 
can be a very successful device. 

3. Apart from emotional factors, the involvement 
of potential buyers can best be secured by portray- 
ing a human situation which might actually occur. 

4. Successful involvement of the reader necessi- 
tates acceptance of the various ingredients of the ad- 
vertisement and acceptance of the whole. The idea, 
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illustration and the copy must square with the 
reader’s own experience. 

5. The emotion(s) around which the advertise- 
ment is built (e.g., happiness) must have a believ- 
able cause. The emotions must flow from the ben 
efit received from the product, not from the product 
itself. 

6. The message of the advertisement must be 
unambiguous and clear. 

7. People “see” advertisements through a mental 
screen comprised of their own personality and in- 
terests. People actively interested in painting may 
see the advertisement quite differently from those 
not so interested. 

8. The old adage, “anything that can be misun- 
derstood will be misunderstood,” applies to adver- 
tisements, and in particular, to headlines. 

9. The fact that the advertisement is for paint— 
and the brand name—should be noticeable at sight. 

10. People who read all or most of an advertise- 
ment, do not necessarily remember the heading or 
main illustration. They remember the points which 
are significant to them, even if these are given mi- 
nor mention in the advertisement. 

1]. If realistic art is used, the illustration used 
must be believable and people must be “real.” A 
wife must look like a wife and not like a mistress. 
(This does not mean, of course, that she should not 
be attractive!) 

12. The expressions depicted on people’s faces 
should be clear in themselves, and not depend on 
copy for explanation. 

13. Small comic strip illustrations increase read- 
ership of body copy. 

14. The headline may be inadvertently camou- 
flaged by the adjoining illustration. Alternatively, 
its readership may be increased by the nature and 
juxtapositioning of the illustration. 

15. Spacing, positioning and the style and size of 
type can be very important influences in determin- 
ing the extent of readership of the headline. 


Cautions: Our respondents had to be reasonably 
intelligent and well educated, which meant that the 
sample was not statistically representative of any 
universe. They were paid for participating. Skilled, 
highly paid people had to be employed for the in- 
terviewing work. Consequently a large sample 
would be expensive. These disadvantages were, we 
thought, greatly overshadowed by advantages. Cer- 
tainly both agency and client now know more 
about paint advertising than either did before the 
research was undertaken. 
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Three Ways to Improve Ad Pre-Tests 


BILL STEVENS 
New York University 


JoEL AXELROD 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Drs. Stevens and Axelrod advocate three simple principles 
which, they say, would remove much of the present con- 
fusion about the purposes and methods of copy testing. 


HIS ARTICLE is about an activity almost all ad- 
4 qeoten agencies use to aid their decisions— 
the pre-testing of advertising. Though it has been 
of considerable value to management, there is much 
room for improvement. The contention of this pa- 
per is that three relatively simple changes would 
lead to such improvement. 

Copy pre-testing is ordinarily requested by an ac- 
count executive, copy writer or client. One of them 
comes to the copy tester with any of a variety of 
problems. In the case of a single theme or ad they 
want to know if it is “good.” In the case of two or 
more ads or themes they want to know which is 
“better” or “best.” They mean a variety of things. 
Will the ad “stop” people, or which ad has more 
“stopping” power? Do people understand it, or is 
there a difference in degree of comprehension? Do 
they like the ad? Do they like one ad more than an- 
other? Do people believe a claim, or believe one 
claim more than another? Does the ad interest them 
in the product, or does one ad create more product 
interest than another? Does the ad create the right 
impression about the product? There are many oth- 
ers. Which questions they consider most important 
vary from one situation to another. 

What they are really asking, indeed what they 
must be concerned with as businessmen, is will the 
ad sell the product? Which ad will sell more? How- 
ever, they seldom ask this question explicitly be- 
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cause they are aware that copy research cannot gen- 
erate such information except under unusual and 
expensive circumstances. 

In translating these questions into research pro- 
cedures, the copy tester usually starts by trying to 
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learn as much as possible about the background of 
the problem. What is the competitive situation, the 
histery of the campaign, the copy platform, the 
marketing strategy? At best he is only partially suc- 
cessful, even if all parties concerned try to be help- 
ful. There are so many prior decisions that have 
never been committed to writing, so many unre- 
solved marketing decisions, and so many nuances, 
that often he must settle for fragments. In any case, 
once he has gleaned as much background informa- 
tion as possible, the copy tester must begin to deal 
with the specific mechanics of his research project. 


What to Measure? 

He must first decide what to measure. Usually he 
chooses such things as playback from the ads or 
themes, interpretations, interest, believability, feel- 
ings of confusion, interest in or liking of the prod- 
uct, etc. Such measures have come, through custom 
and tradition, to have some degree of acceptance as 
valid measures of advertising effect. Seldom, how- 
ever, is it specified which measures are evaluative 
(measures of success) and which are diagnostic (ex- 
planatory). This proliferation of measures and lack 
of clear discrimination among them reflects a widely 
held assumption that advertising works in such 
complex ways and along so many dimensions that 
many measures are needed to assess its effects. 

After the questionnaire is written there remains 
the job of selecting the sample and putting the job 
into the field. Limited in time and budget, the copy 
tester does not even try for a projectible sample. At 
best he is able to obtain several hundred clustered 
interviews. When the interviews return, he super- 
vises the preparation of the codes and the tabula- 
tion of the responses. Then he must interpret the 
results and make recommendations. 

Since a multitude of questions were asked, with 
none being clearly defined as more important than 
any others, the decision as to how good an ad is, or 
which is better, often depends upon the question 
emphasized. Since the research was probably done 
to settle a difference of opinion, each contending 
party can choose the result of that question which 
supports his point of view. In other words, it is dif- 
ficult for the copy tester clearly and unequivocally 
to interpret the data. Rather, the interpretation 
and resulting recommendations can easily become a 
function of the relative agency prestige of the par- 
ties involved. 

A related and serious problem is that of who in 
fact should do the interpretation. The copy tester 
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has the technical proficiency but may lack the mar- 
keting background. On the other hand, the research 
user has the marketing background but lacks the 
technical proficiency. Neither is satisfactory. 

If the copy tester does the interpretation, the 
user may find that he is presented with answers 
which are complicated, ambiguous, irrelevant o1 
lacking in generalization. If the user interprets the 
data, he may, because of his lack of technical knowl- 
edge, overgeneralize, draw incorrect inferences or 
use only part of the data. He may well mislead 
himself into making the wrong decision. 

The rest of this article will be devoted to sugges- 
tions for increasing the value of copy testing to 
management. These suggestions are hardly revolu- 
tionary, but experience indicates that they can 
make a significant difference. Primarily these sug- 
gestions are in two areas: maintaining a clear phi- 
losophy of advertising, and developing a closer 
working relationship between the’ copy tester and 
the research user. 


Formulate Objectives 

A fundamental step for increasing the value of 
pre-testing is for the practitioners to have a clear 
and explicit theory of advertising’s objectives. 

Ultimately, of course, the objective of advertising 
is to produce profits by increasing sales. But it is 
only one of a myriad of marketing factors which 
bring together the product and the consumer. To 
mention but a few others, there are promotional 
activities, competitive advertising, shelf position, 
the remarks of friends, distinctive and appropriate 
packaging, and even temperature. All can and do 
intervene between the advertising and the purchase 
of a product. The relationship between advertis- 
ing, sales and profit is complex and indirect, and 
therefore not a useful criterion for routine copy 
testing. 

So it is necessary to use the more immediate ef- 
fects of advertising as the criteria by which to test 
copy. As previously noted, however, copy testers 
have tended to work under the assumption that. the 
immediate effects of advertising are extremely com- 
plex and varied and that, therefore, there is no 
standard criterion or criteria which can be used to 
measure its effects. We contend, to the contrary, 
that all advertising has two direct and immediate 
objectives which can readily be used as criteria. 

The most immediate objective of all advertising 
is that it be perceived and remembered; this is 4 
necessary but not sufficient requirement. The other 
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objective of all advertising is to create a more fa- 
vorable attitude or predisposition toward a brand. 

Accepting this philosophy of advertising has sev- 
eral immediate advantages. ‘The copy tester will no 
longer have to be concerned with what criteria to 
use in his research. Rather, he can set himself to the 
task of selecting the best specific instruments for 
measuring each criterion. Which scales or other 
measures will most accurately predict the memora- 
bility of an ad? Which measuring instrument is 
most sensitive to the effect of an ad on attitude— 
buying interest scales, “like” scales, semantic differ- 
ential scales, psychogalvanic skin response or what? 
Also he can now build into the tests diagnostic 
measures to help explain the criteria results. No 
longer will he have to be concerned about their 
being misconstrued as criterion measures with all 
the resultant indecisiveness and dissent. As a result, 
then, of accepting clear and unambiguous criteria 
for the measurement of effect, the practitioner is 
able to present clear, concise, and relevant answers 
to the research user. He can indicate relative val- 
ues among ideas, themes, or advertisements and 
offer diagnostic explanations for the results. For his 
part, the user can readily understand what has been 
measured and can therefore make better decisions. 


Develop Perspective 

It was noted before that it is difficult for copy 
pre-testers to get an adequate grasp of the market- 
ing and advertising context in which a specific 
problem is centered. This context is necessary for 
several reasons. 

A very basic reason is that it is relevant to select- 
ing an appropriate sample. If due to distribution 
patterns, specific product features, or budget size, a 
brand cannot or is not intended to compete for the 
great middle majority of consumers, it may be nec- 
essary to determine which ad or theme appeals to a 
selected group of potential consumers. In such 
cases, to test using the middle majority would be 
inappropriate. A campaign may be designed to 
counteract inroads made by a specific competitive 
braud; this would be highly relevant information. 
A campaign may be designed to expand the market 
among a given segment of the population. A clear- 
cut briefing on this market would be more impor- 
tant than large expenditures for random sampling 
with wide dispersion. Such briefing might also bring 
about certain marketing decisions which had been 
begged for many years. 

Another equally important reason for knowing 
the context of the research is to help the practi- 
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tioner interpret the findings. This is particularly 
important when the research is technically com- 


. plex and must be interpreted by the researcher 


rather than by the user. For example, not knowing 
the context of the problem, the copy pre-tester 
would probably recommend the theme which per- 
formed best. Knowing the marketing context, know- 
ing that a theme very similar is being used by a 
competitor with a much larger budget, he might 
recommend a theme that appealed to a specific 
smaller group or a group that could be reached 
through specific media and through specific distri- 
bution patterns. He might not recommend the su- 
perior theme because its advantage was not suffi- 
cient to compensate for the fact that a shift in the 
media selection and pattern of distribution would 
be required to make use of it. Knowing the context 
of the research, the copy tester can make a positive 
contribution to the decision-making process. 

To accomplish this objective is not simple. Yet 
its achievement involves a relatively simple admin- 
istrative agreement. The copy pre-tester has to be- 
come a functioning part of the account group, rather 
than a resource person who is called upon for lim- 
ited technical activities. However this is accom- 
plished, it will have two beneficial effects. The copy 
tester will become more of an advertising or mar- 
keting man. The user will better understand the 
values of copy pre-testing and may even come to 
think of copy pre-testing as an integral part of his 
work. 


Make Assumptions Explicit 

It was noted that in carrying out copy pre-testing, 
assumptions are frequently made regarding the ef- 
fects of execution, the relationship between practi- 
cal and mood ideas, and how advertising operates 
over time. The difficulty is that these assumptions 
are implicit rather than explicit in the minds of 
both the copy tester and the user of the research. 
Making them explicit would be beneficial in that 
some research would not be done at all, other re- 
search would be recast, and the results of all re- 
search would be interpreted more meaningfully. 

When themes, rough ads, or rough commercials 
are tested, the implicit assumption is that execu- 
tion is no problem. Both themes are equally sus- 
ceptible to good execution. The rough execution 
does not impair the basic clarity of one ad more 
than it does another. The persuasiveness of both 
commercials is equally impaired by the rough form. 
Obviously, this is not always true; perhaps it would 
be better to say that it is seldom true. Experienced 
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pre-testers know that certain ideas can be under- 
stood, felt anci reacted to only when presented in 
fully developed advertisements. To allow a poten- 
tially successful idea to be eliminated in a theme 
test because it depends almost entirely for its effect 
on execution is something that the copy tester must 
warn against. Similarly, the choice of one commer- 
cial over another when the execution may have un- 
duly impaired the performance of only one is some- 
thing else the copy tester must prevent if possible. 

When ads which are based on “logical,” “sensi- 
ble,” product benefits are compared with ads which 
are based on mood or feeling tone, the assumption 
is made that respondents can, in a meaningful way, 
discriminate between them. Such a comparison 
would undoubtedly have led to the elimination of 
many successful, emotionally based advertising 
campaigns had not experienced advertising judg- 
ment intervened. This does not mean that logical 
ads should not be tested against mood ads. It does 
mean that a respondent should not be asked to 
choose between two such ads or themes; and that 
great care should be taken in interpreting the re- 
sults of research involving even sophisticated de- 
signs. The copy tester has to watch for evidence that 
respondents may be using different frames of refer- 
ence in evaluating the two types of ads or ideas; he 
has to look for signs that they are rejecting the 
mood idea in order to appear to be logical, in- 
formed, sophisticated consumers. The copy pre- 
tester should forewarn the person requesting the 
research when there is a possibility of this type of 
bias. He should point out, when such a bias does 
occur, that it invalidates the findings. 

In varying forms, old ideas are frequently com- 
pared with new ideas. Sometimes it is a proposed 
campaign against a current campaign, in either 
‘theme or ad form. Often it is a proposed campaign 
against a competitor’s long-term campaign, par- 
ticularly when his sales are growing. But advertis- 


ing operates differentially over time. That this fact 
is often overlooked is only natural since we don’t 
know precisely how advertising operates over time. 
All we know is that an idea has a different effect on 
the nth presentation than on the first. If it is a 
complex or novel idea, it may not “move” people 
until they have been exposed to it frequently and 
and a chance to understand it. On the other hand, 
if it is a simple, clear idea, it may move people im- 
mediately. A novel or complex idea which requires 
a number of exposures before it begins to be effec- 
tive is not necessarily a bad idea; quite the con- 
trary may be the case. What all this means is that 
the practitioner has very special problems when 
testing new versus old ads or themes. Where such 
testing is unavoidable, he should make these prob- 
lems explicit and be cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions from the data. One solution, though perhaps 
impractical in smaller organizations, is to test new 
approaches routinely at their inception. With a 
backlog of such tests, one could compare themes or 
ads at the same point in their development. 


Conclusion 


Thus, it is possible to increase the value of copy 
testing to agency decision makers through three 
relatively simple steps. First: accept that philosophy 
of advertising which says ads have two immediate 
and easily measurable functions; to be perceived 
and remembered, and to produce a more favorable 
attitude or predisposition toward a product. Sec- 
ond: associate the copy tester more closely with the 
account and creative groups so that he may be more 
clearly aware of the context in which the research 
is done. Third: make explicit various assumptions 
regarding the effects of ad execution, practical ver- 
sus mood ideas, and how advertising works over 
time on the outcome of copy research. The combi- 
nation of these three steps should facilitate and 
make more efficient and fruitful pre-testing of copy. 


In our society the policy maker is dependent to an increasing extent on his 


subordinate’s conception of the essential elements of a problem . 


. . Pragmatism, 


at least in its generally accepted forms, produces a tendency to identify a policy 


issue with the search for empirical data. 


—HEnry A. KISSINGER 
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FEDERAL STATISTICS IN ADVERTISING 





Consumer Income Data 


Incrip C. KiLDEGAARD 
ARF Research Statistician . 


Expensive to collect, difficult to obtain by direct questioning, income statis- 
tics are nevertheless reported thoroughly by the U. S. Government. Miss 
Kildegaard tells how to get this information from five of their publications. 


EOPLE ARE MARKETS—provided they have money 
P.. spend. Advertisers know that personal income 
means buying power, and 
that shifts in buying power 
dictate reallocations of ad- 
vertising expenditures. Such 
shifts occur constantly, from 
year to year, from place to 
place: 


In 1960, personal income in the 
United States rose to 402 billion 
dollars, an increase of over 75 
per cent in ten years. 


1960 national per capita income was $2,223, 49 per cent 
higher than in 1950. 


About ten million families reported 1959 cash incomes of 
less than $3,000, a drop of six million families in ten 
years. In a third of the ten million, the household head had 
reached age 65. 


In 1959 the concentrated highest income groups were in the 
New York Standard Metropolitan Area. More New York tax 
returns reported incomes of $50,000 or more than in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia combined. 


Mississippi’s 1960 per capita income was 43 per cent below 
the national average while Delaware’s was 36 per cent above. 


Between 1949 and 1959, the average money income per fam- 
ily rose from $3,100 to $5,400. Adjusted for price changes, 
this is an increase of 42 per cent. 
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Federal income statistics are voluminous. Five 
sets of data currently available are described below. 
While all are valuable ammunition in setting sales 
quotas or planning advertising strategy, they differ 
in what they report and in how they define income. 

Current Population Reports: Consumer Income, 
issued annually by the Bureau of the Census, give 
size distributions of national family and personal 
income. The number of consumers falling in each 
income layer is shown by age, sex, color, size and 
type of family, occupation and industry groups, 
urban and rural. Besides reporting distribution of in- 
come by small size groups, median incomes are esti- 
mated from a sample of the civilian household 
population. Each year questions on income are 
asked of about 26,000 respondents, age 14 or over, 
in the March Current Population survey. An ad- 
vance report on 1960 income was issued in June; 
the full report is scheduled for late 1961 release. 

1960 Census of Population provides geographic 
detail on income as well as distributions of the 
population by income size. The 1960 census income 
Statistics are now being published in 53 reports— 
one for each state, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico and a United States summary. Distributions 
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Publication: 


Current Population Reports: 
Consumer Income 


1960 Census of Population—Series PC 
(1) —C 





Issued by: 


Bureau of the Census 


Bureau of the Census 





Source of Data: 


March Current Population 
Survey; about 26,000 house- 
hold interviews 


Population census, based on 25 per cent 
sample 





Frequency: 


Annual 


Every 10 years 





Coverage: 


Civilian household popula- 
tion 


Civilian total population 





Reporting Unit: 


Families, persons 


Families, persons 





Definition of In- 
come: 


Money income from: wages 
and salary, net receipts from 
self employment, and other 
sources including rentals, in- 


terests, pensions 


Same as Current Population Reports 
(column one) 





Area Detail: 
census regions 


U.S., urban and rural, four 


U.S., state, county, city, metro area 





Limitations: 
those due to memory loss 


Response errors, especially 


Response errors due to memory loss; in- 
frequency of reports, especially with to- 
day’s shifts in population and income 





are given of both personal and family income by 
state, county and standard metropolitan statistical 
area (the information is also available by census 
tracts for most SMSA’s). In those areas where the 
data permit, results are shown for their urban, rural 
nonfarm and rural farm parts. The same geographic 
detail is provided for personal income by sex, oc- 
cupation groups and sources of income. 

Other general social and economic characteristics 
of the population (education, family composition, 
employment, occupation, mobility, place of work 
and transportation to work) are also presented in 
this series. The entire series of reports will be out 
by spring 1962. 

1959 County Business Patterns report detailed 
payroll data from social security tax returns by 
kind of business and small areas. These reports were 
described in the September 1961 issue of this 
Journal. 
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Statistics of Income—1959—Standard Metropolitan 
Areas, a new publication from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, gives distribution of income tax 
returns for each of the 100 largest standard metro- 
politan areas. For 18 income classes, the number of 
returns is reported as well as the aggregate totals 
of adjusted gross income, exemptions, taxable in- 
come and tax paid. This report provides added 
detail on high income groups, showing five income 
classes beyond the Census cut-off of “25,000 and 
over.” 

Survey of Current Business, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Office of Business Economics, publishes 
data on aggregate and per capita income. The 
August issue reports state data by industry and by 
source with estimates of disposable income, savings 
and consumer expenditure. More detailed tables 
on national aggregate distributions appear in the 
July issue. 
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1959 County Business 
Patterns 


Survey of Business 


Statistics of Income 1959: Standard 
Metropolitan Areas 





Bureau of the Census 
and Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors In- 
surance 


Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of 
Commerce 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 





Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance rec- 
ords plus Census data 


Component estimates based 
on government and _ busi- 
ness data 


Income tax returns 





Every, two or three 
years 


Every July (state) and Au- 
gust (national) 


First report—may become annual 





Employees of organi- 
zation covered by 
OASDI 


Total population 


Population with income over $600 





Employees 


Family (national) and per- 
sonal (national and state) 
income 


Aggregate dollars by returns 





Taxable payroll (up 
to $4,800) 


Money income (less social 
security) plus income in 
kind, such as food or lodg- 


ing 


Money income and net capital gains 
(less veterans payments, social security, 
relief, etc.) 





U.S., state, county 


U.S., state 


100 largest standard metropolitan 
areas 





Earnings in excess of 
$4,800 not reported; 
includes only em- 
ployees covered by so- 
cial security; income 
other than earnings 
not reported 


Inaccuracies and gaps in 
source data; skewed distri- 
butions make per capita 
and mean family income 
atypical 


Returns are neither individuals nor 
families since some file separate and 
others joint returns; persons earning 
less than $600 not covered; some types 
of unearned income omitted 





t 


Guides for Advertisers 

Direct comparability between the sets of income 
estimates cannot be expected. As the chart shows, 
they differ in definitions, coverage, collection and 
reporting methods. So will the advertiser’s use of 
the data. 

For forecasting the consumer market, he needs 
the up-to-date trend data frum the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics’ income series. ‘The industrial ad- 
vertiser’s potential customers are best described by 
County Business Patterns. For selecting areas to 
promote high-ticket goods, the high income data 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue serve as a 
blueprint. The 1960 Census Reports contain the 
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real meat for advertisers of consumer goods, es- 
pecially if his sales are correlated with income 
levels. These data permit him to rank areas by sales 
potential, to allocate his advertising budgets and 
even evaluate the performance of that advertising. 


More details on federal income data and their 
applications are in a booklet just published by the 
Office of Marketing Services. State and commercial 
sources are also described (Personal Income: A Key 
to Small-Area Market Analysis). This publication, 
as well as all others mentioned, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








Analysis of Variance 


Gwyn CoLLins 
ARF Research Mathematician 


Any result we prize usually has many causes. Their con- 
tributions can be isolated by a statistical tool which is 
based on the simple fact that we can add sums of squares. 


NALYsIs of variance is a technique for learning 
how important each of several factors may be 
in producing a result. Its fundamental idea is alto- 
gether simple, its development quite recent and its 
theoretical foundation a single mathematical 
theorem. It has wide application; regression and 
correlation, for instance, can be regarded as aspects 
of it. It is the basis of all modern experimental 
design. 

The variance of a set of numbers is a measure 
of the way those numbers are scattered, a set of 
numbers which are widely scattered having a higher 
variance than one which is closely grouped to- 
gether. The term has been given a precise meaning 
which enables the variance to be calculated: it is 
the sum of the squared differences between each 
number and the average of the set, divided by the 
number of independent members in the set. 

Thus the variance of the five numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
is one fifth of the sum (3-1)? + (3-2)? + (3-3)? + 
(3-4)? + (3-5)? which is ten fifths or two. 

Similarly the variance of 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 is one 
fifth of (11-7)? + (11-9)? + (11-11)? + (11-13)? + 
(11-15)? which is 40 fifths, or eight. This larger 
variance reflects the greater scatter of the numbers 
7,9, 11, 18, 15. 


40 


The variance, of course, is not the only measure 
of scatter. But it has many convenient properties 
which have given it a special place in the theory 
of statistics. 

One particularly useful quality, and the one used 
in analysis of variance, is associated with the sums 
of the squared deviation from the mean before 
they are averaged to give the variance. In fact the 
analysis of variance could be more accurately, 
though less elegantly, described as the analysis of 
sums of squares. For these sums of squares are 
“additive’—a description which will be illustrated 
extensively. This term, “the sum of squares,” will 
crop up with great regularity in this article. There 
is no statistical term for it, though “deviance” and 
“squariance” have been advocated; here we shall 
simply refer to it as the sum of squares and it will 
usually be quite clear which squares are being 
summed. 

In the examples above, the sum of the squared 


differences between each number and the average . 


of the group was, in the case of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, equal to 
10. For 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, it was 40. Now if we were 
to throw both sets of numbers together to form a 
new set of 10 numbers we would have 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7,9, 11, 23, 15. 
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The average of these 10 numbers is 7 so their 
variance is one tenth of the sum (7-1)? + (7-2)? + 
(7-3)? + (7-4)? + (7-5)? + (7-7)? + (7-9)? + (7-11)? 
+ (7-13)? + (7-15)?, or 21. The sum of squares in 
this case is 210—much more than the sum of squares 
for the two sets of five added together, which is ten 
plus 40, or only 50. The interesting thing is that we 
can find the missing 160. If we substitute for the first 
five numbers their average repeated five times (there 
were five numbers in the set), and similarly replace 
the last five by their average repeated five times, we 
have: 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 11, 11, 11, 11, 11. The sum of 
squares of this set is the missing 160. 

This illustrates how the sums of squares of a set 
of numbers can be divided up. If a set of numbers 
is separated into two parts, the sum of squares of 
both together is equal to the sum of squares of the 
first, plus the sum of squares of the second, plus the 
sum of squares of the averages of each set weighted 
by its number of members. 

Something else comes out of this example. Three 
different sums of squares and three different vari- 
ances are involved. 

Now if the first and second sets of numbers were 
both chosen at random from the same much larger 
population of numbers, we would expect their vari- 
ances to be not very different from one another. 
Both would tend to be like the variance of the 
population from which they come. 

We might also expect the. variance of the com- 
posite of the two sets to provide an even better 
estimate of the population variance. Better, because 
it would be based on twice as many observations. 
Again, our small sets have averages and these aver- 
ages will be scattered around the population aver- 
age. Their variance, too, we would expect to be 
based on the population variance in some way. If it 
is, then it offers still another way of estimating the 
population variance. These two ways of estimating 
the population variance—from a composite of sam- 
ples and from the averages of those samples—are 
quite different. Clearly both estimates should be 
roughly the same, for the population variance is 
some fixed number. If they are not at all the same, 
then we must conclude that the hypothesis that the 
two different samples came from the same popula- 
tion is probably wrong. 

Intuition tells us that here, somewhere, is a test 
which will tell whether different sets of numbers 
come from the same or different sources. What fol- 
lows in this article is a more particular and elabo- 
rate phrasing of this testing procedure and of some 
of the ways of using it most efficiently. The pro- 
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cedure is known as the analysis of variance; the 
arrangement of situations where it can be used is 
generally called the design of experiments. 


Samples and Populations 


When we take samples from a large population 
and take measurements on each member of the 
sample, we expect these measurements to reflect 
those we would find in the total population. If we 
want to investigate the smoking habits of the na- 
tion, for instance, we interview only a sample of 
the population and then consider our sample as 
somehow reflecting the behavior of the whole popu- 
lation. In such a case we expect, if the sample has 
been well chosen, that averages calculated from 
the sample will be good estimates of averages in 
the population. We do not expect them to be ex- 
actly equal to the population average but they are 
usually close. The larger the sample, the closer we 
expect them to be. Moreover the amount of varia- 
tion we find in the sample we would take as a good 
estimate of the variation in the population. 

More precisely we can say that we expect sample 
averages to estimate population averages and sam- 
ple variances to estimate population variances. 
Since the sample averages are scattered around the 
population average, we can and do speak of the 
variance of these sample averages as “the sampling 
variance of the mean.” This sampling variance 
of the mean we expect to be smaller as the number 
in the sample gets larger. It can easily be shown 
that we may expect it to be one nth of the variance 
in the population, where n is the number of mem- 
bers in the sample. An obvious exception to this 
rule occurs when we expand our sample so that it 
eventually becomes the population itself. At that 
stage the sample average is the population average 
—there is no sampling variance of the mean. When 
the sample is large enough to be a significant pro- 
portion of the population, say as much as a tenth, 
we make a simple correction (by multiplying it by 
the proportion of the population not included in 
the sample), but for present purposes we can sup- 
pose that the population is very large compared 
with the sample. 

In computing an estimate of the variance of a 
population from a sample, we need a formula 
which will give us numbers that will in the long 
run (on enough samples) average out to the right 
value; that is, we need an unbiased estimator. 
Also we want one that gets closer and closer to the 
right value as we take larger and larger samples; 
this we call the property of consistency. Then we 
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also need some way of telling how accurate our 
estimate is likely to be say nine times in ten, or 
99 times in 100; that is, we want to know how the 
estimate will be distributed about the true value. 

It can be shown that the sample variance is an 
unbiased, consistent estimate of the population 
variance. There is no more satisfactory way of esti- 
mating it. 

So far we have been discussing a statistic—the 
variance. A statistic is just an index calculated from 
data, any data. We can calculate the variance, for 
example, from any set of figures no matter what 
the source of them. But if we want to make 
inferences about data we have to have some expec- 
tation of how the statistic is going to behave. These 
expectations we get from probability theory, a com- 
pletely abstract mathematical discipline, which 
studies the distribution of random variables, and 
which has nothing to say about statistics. The trick 
is to find a random variable that we think, for vari- 
ous reasons, should describe the way in which our 
statistic behaves and whose probability distribution 
is known. Then we find the chance of getting a 
value of the random variable which departs as much 
from its expected value as the statistic we have. 

Take, for instance, the ratio of the population 
variance estimated from the sample to the true 
population variance. The estimate from the sample 
should be fairly close to the true population vari- 
ance so the ratio should be fairly close to one. Some- 
times it will be rather more than one, sometimes 
rather less, but generally it is less likely that the 
ratio will be far from one than close to it. 

Tables of the chi-square distribution, one of the 
best known in probability theory, list the proba- 
bilities of getting, by chance alone, values of this 
ratio beyond levels as great as or greater than one, 
and as little or less than one. Suppose we take a 
sample of ten members from a large population and 
find the sample variance half again as large as the 
population variance, we could find in a chi-square 
table that this happens only as often as one time 
in four by chance alone. The ratio we find from 
calculating the population variance estimate di- 
vided by the true population variance is the statistic 
chi-square. The table we look in gives the chance 
of obtaining various values of the random variable 
chi-square. The statistic chi-square is calculated by 
the computational formula: 


population variance estimator from sample 
true population variance 





Obviously variances of large samples are better 
estimates of the population variance than variances 
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of smaller samples. The ratio of the sample to th: 
population variance will more likely be near on: 
with large than with small samples. In other words 
the chi-square distribution differs for different sam 
ple sizes. 


Degrees of Freedom 
But this statement needs a slight modification. I: 
is not the actual sample size that is important, bu 
the number of independent members in it. If we 
took a sample of 100 store inventories from a retai: 
audit and before tabulating them made up ten 
more, all identical with one another, each being 


- the average of the 100 stores already reported, we 


would have 110 returns to analyze. But ther 
would, in fact, be only 100 independent returns. 

Similarly when we make an estimate of the popu- 
lation variance from a sample, if we knew the 
mean of the population we could calculate the esti- 
mate of the variance treating every member of the 
sample as independent. If, however, we use the 
sample to estimate the population mean first, we 
assume that there is an equation connecting the 
members of the sample with this fixed value, the 
mean, in the population. This is equivalent to 
losing one independent member of the sample. 
Imagine, for instance, that we have four members 
in a sample. Let them have measurements a, b, c, d. 
Now the sample average is one fourth of a + b+ 
c-+d. If we assume that this is equal to the popu- 
lation average (say »), thena + b+c+d= 4p. 

Now the population mean » is assumed known 
when we calculate the variance. Thus we could do 
without one member of the sample, say d, be- 
cause d = 44 —a-+ b+. That is, d could be com- 
puted from » and the independent values a, b and 
c. When the sample values are bound together by 
any equation like this, we say they are subject to 
a constraint. The number of independent values 
left in the sample is called the number of degrees 
of freedom and the variance estimator is always the 
sum of squares divided by this number of degrees 
of freedom. 


Three Estimates 

When several samples are drawn from the same 
population we can estimate the variance of the 
parent population three ways. First we could put 
all the separate samples together and calculate their 
variance. Next we could consider just the means 
of each sample. If there were k samples, we know 
the sampling variance of the means is their sum 
of squares divided by (k-l), the number of degrees 
of freedom of this sum of squares. Since this is only 
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one nth of the population variance, where there are 
n members in each sample, we can get another 
estimate of the population variance by multiplying 
this sampling variance of the mean by n. Finally 
we could get a third estimate of the population 
variance from the variances of each of the separate 
samples. These we would pool together by adding 
the sums of squares from each sample and dividing 
by the appropriate number of degrees of freedom. 

We have mentioned that the sums of squares are 
additive; so are the degrees of freedom. For ex- 
ample, if we calculate the variance of the numbers 


19) + 224 C2 _ 1 rhe 





1, 2, 3, we have 


two in the denominator is the number of degrees of 
freedom of the sum of squares in the numerator. 
Similarly, the variance of 5, 6, 7, is 1. If we put both 
sets together we have a new set 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 
its variance is 


(4-1)?-+ (4-2)? + (4-8)? + (4-5) + (4-6)°-+ (4-7)? _ 28 
5 


~ 
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where the five in the denominator is the number of 
degrees of freedom of the sum of squares in the 
numerator. 

If, however, we had calculated an estimate of 
the population variance from a knowledge of the 
variance of the two separate groups we should have 


e+ *) = 1, where the four in the denominator 
is the number of degrees of freedom of the sum of 
squares in the numerator. Here two degrees of 
freedom have been lost; one was used in calculating 
the average of 1, 2, 3 and a second was lost in 
calculating the average of 3, 4, 5. To get this pooled 
variance of the two samples we add the sums of 
squares from each and divide by the sum of their 
degrees of freedom. 

Then we can make a third estimate of the popu- 
lation variance from the variance of the mean of 
the two separate groups around the mean of both 


-4)2 -4)2 
together: 3 | eae eA) = 24. Here again, the 


one in the denominator is the number of degrees 
of freedom of the sums of squares in the numerator. 


This overall variance was calculated to be > and 


we see that both numerator and denominator can 
both be partitioned like this: 


28 (the overall sum of squares) = 
2 (the sum of squares in the first sample) + 
2 (the sum of squares in the second sample) + 
24 (the sum of squares of the means of the samples) 


5 (the overall number of degrees of freedom) = 

2 (the degrees of freedom from the first sample) + 

2 (the degrees of freedom from the second sample) + 

1 (the degrees of freedom from the sample of two means) 
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We noted that the chi-square shows how often 
various ratios of sample variance to population 
variance occur, and that the probabilities differed 
for different numbers of independent members of 
the sample. More succinctly, we can say that there 
is a chi-square distribution for each different num- 
ber of degrees of freedom. Tables of this distribu- 
tion appear in most statistical textbooks. They show 
how, when the number of degrees of freedom be- 
comes very large as it does in large samples, the 
ratio of sample variance to population variance 
becomes very close to one and there is very little 
chance of getting a ratio as far away from one as 
say, .75 or 1.5. 

Different samples from the same population usu- 
ally give slightly different estimates of the popula- 
tion variances. Since the two sample variances are 
estimating the same thing, we would expect them 


- to be of about equal size and their ratio, therefore, 


close to 1. One way of looking at it is this: Let V, 
and V, be two different sample variances used to 
estimate the population variance. The ration of V,; 
to V, is V;/V2. Now suppose that the population 
variance is V, then we know the probability of 
getting various values of V,/V for this ratio follows 
the chi-square distribution. We also know the 
probability of getting the various values of V2/V, 
for this ratio, too, follows a chi-square distribution. 
Each ratio is associated with a certain number of 
degrees of freedom depending on the number of 
independent members in the samples used to calcu- 
late V,; and Vy. Now the ratio V;/V»2 is equal to 
V,/V divided by V2/V so we see that the ratio of 
two sample variances drawn from the same popula- 
tion is the ratio of two quantities both of which 
have a chi-square distribution. Such a ratio is said 
to have an F distribution, another one of the half 
dozen best known probability distributions in the 
theory of probability. There will be a different F 
distribution for different numbers of degrees of 
freedom for both V,; and Vz. In order to check how 
likely it is that a particular ratio of V, to V2 should 
occur by chance alone, we have to know the degrees 
of freedom of V; and V2. We can then look up 
tables of the F distribution. It provides us with a 
means of comparing sample variances and is the 
testing instrument of analysis of variance. 


Which Soup Tastes Best? 

A few simple examples will show how the tech- 
nique is used and will indicate how, with a little 
ingenuity, it can be extended. Suppose six members 
of a small taste-testing panel are asked to rate four 
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samples of soup for flavor. They give their ratings 
on a scale running from zero to ten, like this: 


SOUPS 


Judges xX 


OoOunprsT ARAN 


>| So 


Average 


] 
a|e 


or 
~I 


| 
] 


| fg |S ROOT | 
| 
a] 8 | OOnan8 


|= | 2 OUR OID 


Sum of squares 


oa ' 


The question is: are all these soups alike to the 
raters, or do they differ? 

One approach to this problem, especially if we 
were comparing just two soups, would be to calcu- 
late the average rating given to each soup and use 
a standard statistical test to find whether the aver- 
age ratings differed significantly. The kind of an- 
swer such a test gives is that two soups differ in 
their average ratings by an amount that would 
only be found as often as one time in twenty by 
chance alone. The trouble is that if we try this out 
for all pairs of soups there are six comparisons to 
make, and things that happen only one time in 
twenty by chance alone, start happening rather 
more often. 

The analysis of variance approach is different. It 
consists of seeing the six ratings as a sample of rat- 
ings. There are then four such samples, one for each 
soup, and six members, one for each rating given, 
to each sample. 

The sum of squares for the average ratings of 


each soup is ol and weighted by the number of 
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: . . 8047 x6 
ratings composing each average is 


a” The 
comparison of the estimates of the population vari- 
ance provided by the variance for each soup and the 
variance of the average ratings is then laid out in 
this form: 


Sumof Degrees of 


Source of Variation Squares Freedom _ Variance Estimate 


18 


’ ; 214 
Within : ‘ — ——— 7 
ithin soups _ 120 1.7833 
219 
~ 138 


Between soups — 3 


Total = 1.5870 


This illustrates the basic method of analysis of 
variance and, incidentally, the standard method of 
presenting it. Before considering how this could 
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be complicated to deal with harder questions it i 
appropriate to explain some assumptions that hay 
been made implicitly. 

In the first place, the test just described suppose 
that the soups each had some kind of true rating 
But preventing us from having this true ratins 
given to each soup each time are the perversity o: 
the judges and the vicissitudes of the experimenta: 
situation which together add a random element to 
each true rating. This random. element is assume« 
to afflict all the ratings of every judge and ever, 
soup. It will vary in the amount it affects each 
figure but the degree to which this random element 
varies, and the frequency which it assumes various 
levels, is assumed to be described by the normal 
distribution. The F test assumes this is the case, 
but it is what statisticians call a “robust” test—one 
not very misleading even when the data being ex- 
amined depart somewhat from the assumptions 
made about them. 

Finally, we guess that the four “true” ratings of 
the soups are all the same and then we see how 
likely it is that we should get variance estimates 
which differ as much as they actually do. 

Imagine, as the underlying mathematical model 
assumes, that the rating given to each soup is really 
a fixed number and that, unfortunately, these fixed 
numbers are veiled from sight by random additions 
and subtractions which affect all our data. The 
actual ratings we have are, according to this model, 
the “true ratings” seen, as it were, through a glass 
darkly. 

A slightly more complicated mathematical model 
would take into account the fact that each judge 
might have his own tendency to be mean or gen- 
erous with his ratings. The actual observed ratings 
would then be a composite of three parts: the par- 
ticular soup being rated, the particular rating and 
the random variable obscuring these basic influences. 
This can be illustrated by the kind of data that the 
mathematical model assumes and the kind that we 
actually find in practice. 


Which Copy Is Best? 


Suppose we used four different copy platforms to 
advertise a product and that each was tried in each 
of five cities, only one approach being tried in one 
city at a time. Suppose, too, that we have assumed 
that there is no pronounced order effect of copy 
platforms—that the effect of each on its successor is 
negligible. The mathematical model, or at least, one 
mathematical model, of analysis of variance assumes 
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that the “real” sales results, if only we could see 
them, would be like this: 


City 





Copy A B C D E 
Approach (410)  (—8) (412) (42) (—16) 


I (+3) +13 mt ¥ +5 i 
II (—2) Pee —10 i +40 me 
III (—2) -s —10 +40 —18 
IV (+1) +11 nt 43 —15 


In this table the numbers in the main body of 
the table represent units sold, perhaps in thousands, 
above or below the average for all five cities and 
four copy platforms. The numbers in parentheses 
under each city and copy platform indicate the 
effect of that city or platform. Whatever copy ap- 
proach is used in city A, for example, will sell ten 
units more than in the average city, and 20 units 
more than in city B. Similarly, Platform I will, 
city for city, always sell five more units than the 
average platform in that city and five units more 
than Platform II. 


The Veil of Reality 
Unfortunately, this is the kind of data that rarely 
turns up, least of all in marketing and advertising 
experiments where all sorts of complicating infiu- 


ences obscure these straightforward effects. In prac- 
tice we might observe the following kind of infor- 
mation, which is no more than the previous table 
with each observation infected with a normally 
distributed random variable, and an overall average 
sale of 50 units in all cities with all campaigns. 


City 





Copy 
Approach y,  & 
I j . 56 
II : 59 
Ill f 61 
IV $ . 58 


The data in this table are much less informative. 
It is impossible to see, simply from inspection, 
whether the copy approaches differ significantly 
from one another. 

The method of analysis, however, is simple and 
much as before. This time, instead of just com- 
puting the variances within columns and the vari- 
ances between columns of the table, we add a new 
dimension. We compute the variance between the 
cities, that is, between the row means; then we 
compute the variance of all the figures in the table. 
Next by subtraction of the sums of squares and de- 
grees of freedom of the rows and of the columns 
from the total sum of squares and degrees of free- 
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dom, we have a “residual” sum of squares and de- 
grees of freedom. From these we can compute an 
estimate of the population variance which does not 
take into account the row (platform) or column (city) 
effects...To determine whether the platforms differ 
significantly in effect, we compare the estimate of 
the variance from between rows with the residual 
variance; to determine whether different cities have 
a significantly different effect we compare the vari- 
ance estimate from between cities with the residual 
variance. The actual analysis would look like this: 


Sums Degrees 
Source of of of 
Variation 


Variance 


Squares Freedom Estimate F Ratio 


497.5 _ 199.9 
4.93 


11.93 __ 
4.93 


Between cities 1990 4 497.50 


Between copy 
approaches 35.8 3 11.93 


Residual 59.2 12 4.93 
Total 2085 19 


2.424 


* The variance between cities is so large that it could have 
occurred by chance alone less than one time in 1,000. Differ- 
ent cities affect sales significantly. 

+The variance between copy approaches could have oc- 
curred about one time in ten by chance alone. We would 
conclude from this evidence that the .copy approach did not 
significantly influence sales. 


In this table the “Residual” variance has been 
obtained by subtracting the sum of the between- 
city and between-platform variance from the total 
variance. 

The same assumptions have been made in this 
analysis as in the earlier one. First, that the effects, 
in this case of city and copy platform, have a simple 
additive effect. The fact that a particular platform 
might be just right for one of the towns is the kind 
of effect that would violate this assumption alto- 
gether and cause this particular analysis to be quite 
misleading. Then it is assumed that the city and 
platform effects have all been obscured by a nor- 
mally distributed random variable. If these assump- 
tions are satisfied, the method offers a speedy means 
of judging whether an effect is important and as- 
sessing: the degree to which it is. 

This second example has shown an extension of 
the technique to deal with two influences acting 
simultaneously. The procedure can be extended 
much further and with ingenuity many experiments 
can be combined in one large-scale plan. 

A simple but well known elaboration of the basic 
technique is to test the effect of three different 
influences at once. The type of design most often 
employed is the Latin Square. The basic principle 
is that the rows and columns of the table, such as 
we have employed in the example of copy ap- 
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proaches and cities, shall each represent a hypothe- 
sized influence. But another effect is also considered 
by applying it selectively to the observations repre- 
sented by the cells of the square table. 

We might, for example, wish to test the effect of 
four different advertising themes, four different 
price levels and four cities all at once. As before, we 
could lay out a square table which would describe 
not only our observations but our way of getting 
them. Each column of our table will represent a 
different city; each row a different advertising 
theme. The problem then, is to experiment with 
price. This we do by applying each of the experi- 
mental prices in each city and with each advertising 
theme such that any one price appears once only 
in any city or with any theme. Then in analyzing 
the results we find the effect of price by adding 
together the sales from all cities with the same price 
level. The following table illustrates the procedure. 


City 





Theme 


I 
II 
Ill 
IV 


In this table the price levels are denoted by A, 
B, C and D. Each appears once only in each row 
and column. Extra observations provided, for ex- 
ample, by an extra city, can be used, of course, but 
the table presents the minimum design required to 
test the third effect. The square in the illustration 
is not the only way of arranging prices within cities 
and themes. There are over 500 other arrangements 
possible. 

Nor does the Latin square exhaust ingenuity in 


this direction. We could add another effect, sa: 
that of different packaging, and test that at th 
same time. If we denote few different packages b 
the Greek letters a, 8, y, 8, we can test their effec 
with the experimental design 


City 





Theme I 2 3 
I aA BB yC 
II 7B 5A aD 
Ill 6C yD BA 
IV BD aC 5B 


Here the method of distributing the differen: 
packages and prices is self-evident. The important 
point is that every possible combination of price 
and package occurs. We have superimposed. two 
Latin squares, one denoted by Latin letters, the 
other by Greek letters so that every pair appears 
once only. What is more, yet another treatment, say 
product variation, could be added, so that every 
pair of variations in product, packaging and price 
will occur once and only once. 

The superimposition of Latin squares in this way 
is not always possible. We know it can be done if 
the number of treatments is a prime number or 4, 
6, 8 or 9. 

This is merely one of several ways of extending 
the simple basic techniques to serve elaborate ends. 
Whatever the complexity of the design employed, 
two things remain the same. First, the method of 
analysis will be the subdivision of sums of squares 
among different influences in order to make esti- 
mates of the population variance. Second, the analy- 
sis assumes that each influence acts independently 
and additively, and that the chance variations 
which appear in the experiment are normally dis- 
tributed. 


The test of significance does no more, and attempts no more, than to answer the 
straightforward question, “Could these samples have been drawn from the same 
population?” It calculates a probability. If the probability is very small the answer 
is “No.” If it is not so small as to reach the level of significance required, the 
answer is “Yes, they could.” The answer is never “Yes, they must have been.” 


—R. A. FISHER 
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RESEARCH IN REVIEW 


Gwyn Couns, THoRNTON C. LocKkwoop and GEorRGE M. Suirey, JR. 
ARF Staff 


Longe-Range Effects 
of TV Viewing: II 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker. Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961, 324 pp., $6.00. 


In advertising research we sometimes forget that 
most advertising is carried by a medium whose 
function is to entertain, inform and educate, as 
well as to advertise. In this country and elsewhere, 
many people have questioned whether media in 
general, and television in’particular, are adequately 
carrying out these functions. 

Critics have been especially concerned about the 
effects of television on children, since children are 
more available to the small screen than to print 
media and are obviously attracted by it. Until 
1958 the critics went unanswered, and of course, 
unsubstantiated as well. Then Himmelweit, Op- 
penheim and Vince published Television and the 
Child,) the results of their studies on the effect of 
television on British children. Schramm, Lyle and 
Parker’s book is a similar report but deals with 
television and children in the United States and 
Canada. 

The wide interest in this topic is well served by 
the authors who have presented the results in two 
conceptual parts. The first has a minimum of tables 
end charts, and the statistics are so well woven into 
the text that they pass almost unnoticed; the 





* Reviewed in the June 1960 issue of this Journal. 
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second part gives a detailed description of the re- 
search methods, the statistical findings, and an ex- 
tensive and thoroughly annotated bibliography. 
The appeal of this book is such that it has been re- 
viewed in the popular daily press in Britain. 

It is based on 11 studies made between 1958 and 
1960—two in San Francisco, five in the Rocky 
Mountains, two in Canada, one in Denver and an- 
other in an American suburb. Some 6,000 children 
from the first grade through high school and 2,300 
parents, teachers and school officials participated in 
the studies. The Canadian studies compared two 
similar communities, one with television, the other 
without. 

As in the earlier British study, Schramm, Lyle 
and Parker found that television has little effect on 
the “normal” child. If introduced to television dur- 
ing preschool years, he is usually one grade ahead 
in vocabulary upon entering school but by the sixth 
grade has lost this advantage. Television does 
change his routine of life to some extent, mainly in 
the emphasis of his leisure time and his degree of 
contact with other mass media. For example, play 
time, attendance at movies, reading of comic books 
and pulp magazines is reduced. As the child grows 
older, his viewing hours increase until he reaches 
the sixth or seventh grade, then they fall off slowly 
throughout high school. The average length of time 
viewing seems to be about two to three hours per 
day—not the feur or five hours so frequently quoted. 
Physical and emotional effects of television ap- 
parently are slight, but so is the effect of the 


medium in supplying information. Television, it 
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seems, is not very successful in transmitting new 
ideas and new knowledge to the child. 

One particularly interesting section of this book 
explores the child’s use of television. There are 
some obvious reasons: entertainment and escape, 
information, topics of conversation. Less obvious 
needs are experiences which the authors divide into 
fantasy and reality. Their use of these terms is 
analogous to Freud’s pleasure and reality principles. 
Very roughly, the former may be considered as ex- 
periences providing emotional relief, the latter be- 
ing experiences offering positive orientation to the 
real world. Television, it seems, is meeting the 
needs for fantasy but not providing the necessary 
reality experiences. 

In monitoring four commercial stations in one 
metropolitan area during the “children’s hour’— 
4:00 to 9:00 p.m.—the authors found 18 per cent 
of programs made up of animated cartoons, five 
per cent ancient slapstick movies, 10 per cent fea- 
ture movies, 13 per cent westerns, 11 per cent crime 
or whodunits, and two per cent travel. During the 
same time period only 15 of 100 hours were devoted 
to reality programs, and half of these were news 
reports. About 22 per cent of the time a child could 
find a realistic program on at least one of the four 
commercial stations. In contrast to these, a non- 
commercial station offered imaginative programs 
for the very young, and reality programs for the 
more intelligent teenagers and adults. The effects 
of television will, of course, vary from child to 
child. The authors consider its impact on children 
of differing mental abilities, social norms, social 
relations, and so on. 

In summing up, the authors pose some interest- 
ing questions for various groups in the population. 
Addressing the broadcasters, Schramm, Lyle and 
Parker, who stress they have been careful not to 
push the panic button, ask if such large doses of 
violence and excitement are necessary; they ask 
whether more challenge could be offered to bright 
children; and whether the picture of adult life 
now offered could be made more appropriate to 
their needs. Parents are asked to consider whether 
they are doing enough to make their children feel 
secure, loved, “belonging”; whether they are guid- 
ing their chiidren to select the more stimulating 
experiences on television; and whether they are 
doing all that is possible to improve what is now 
being offered. Schools are asked to direct the child 
to the reality experiences of television and make 
use of television in the school, and the Govern- 
ment is urged to encourage the stations to provide 
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better programs. Researchers are encouraged 
undertake intensive and long term studies of tel.- 
vision in the lives of children. 

This is a book to be commended to ail thes 
diverse groups—and to all who are interested in the 
future of television. 


—GerorcE M. Suirey, J2. 


Measurement Economy 
At Any Cost 


James E. Brinton. Deriving an Attitude Scale from 
Semantic Differential Data. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol. 25, No. 2, Summer 1961, pp. 289-295. 


Jack Lyle. Semantic Differential Scales for Newspaper 
Research. Journalism Quarterly, Vol. 37, No. 4, 
Autumn 1960, pp. 559-646. 


Both authors have used the semantic differential 
to measure attitudes, Brinton those of college stu- 
dents toward capital punishment, and Lyle those 
of subscribers toward newspapers. Together the 
articles suggest an important new approach to 
measuring advertising effectiveness. 

Brinton selected 16 polar adjective scales and 
administered them to three groups of college 
students. A seventeenth scale obtained a rating of 
the respondent’s over-all feeling about capital 
punishment, from strongly in favor to strongly 
against. The five adjective pairs showing the great- 
est mean difference between the pro and anti groups 
(as distinguished by the seventeenth scale) were 
then arranged as a Guttman scale and satisfied the 
criterion for high reproducibility, indicating uni- 
dimensionality. 

From an elaborate adjective-hunting expedition, 
Lyle selected 32 pairs, adding 25 from Osgood’s 
original semantic differential scale. The resulting 
57-item battery was administered to two groups of 
undergraduate students, who also answered 14 items 
from the Stanford Test, an earlier measure of atti- 
tudes toward newspapers, tapping six unidimen- 
sional Guttman scale areas. Scores on the two tests 
were highly correlated. 

Lyle selected 20 of the 57 items which represented 
a wide range of response. He hypothesized that 
these 20 items covered five basic dimensions of atti- 
tudes to newspapers. The first three—evaluation, 
potency and activity—were suggested by Osgood, a 
pioneer in semantic differential measures. These 
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three, he thought, were common factors underlying 
a wide range of attitudes. In his study Lyle added 
two more dimensions which he saw as particularly 
appropriate to newspapers: bias and accuracy. 

After administering these 20 items to subscribers 
to the Palo Alto Times, a factor analysis yielded five 
factors. Three of these he found reasonably easy to 
label: newsworthiness, bias and accuracy. 

Brinton’s paper is a methodological one which 
explains how to get a Guttman scale from a seman- 
tic differential. The object according to Brinton is 
unidimensionality. Lyle’s purpose appears to be to 
develop a short profile measuring device. 

Thus both authors seek economy. Yet Brin- 
ton’s five-item scale is validated by a one-item scale. 
Why five items instead of one? Lyle starts with 57 
items, reduces them to 20 and validates them with 
someone else’s 14-item scale. What kind of economy 
is this? 

Many papers, nowadays, breed new attitude scales 
from old. They correlate, mutilate and twist one 
scale into another. But this is all paper shuffling. 
The real question is whether these scales relate to 
any kind of measurable behavior at all. 

Attitude scales are useful to the advertiser if they 
help him predict the probable outcomes of various 
advertising alternatives. But what interpretation 
should be given to a plus 5 on a “good-bad”’ scale? 
It seems extremely doubtful that any advertiser 
can be persuaded to study scale scores when he 
knows so little about their impact on sales, profits 
or return on investment. 

Before the semantic differential can be used with 
any confidence, considerable development is needed. 
First, respondents might rate products or brands 
using a semantic differential inventory. Factor 
analysis could identify those items representing 
underlying factors. Unidimensional scaling might 
enable one score to represent several. Following any 
such simplifications, differences between brands, 
and between users and non-users of the same brand, 
may suggest promising copy approaches. Test ads 
could be subjected to semantic differential verifica- 
tion prior to publication. With practice it should 
be possible to work out applications for specific 
media audiences. 

Systematic research is needed. Fortunately, it 
need not be expensive. Skilled academic researchers 
often can provide advertisers with exploratory con- 
clusions. These could be turned over to commercial 
practitioners for development. 


—THORNTON C. LocKkKwoop 
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Scholarly 
Beachcombing 


Parker M. Holmes. Marketing Research Principles and 
Readings. Cincinnati, Ohio: Southwestern Publish- 
ing Co., 1960. 641 pp. $7.50. 


The preface to this book claims it offers a new 
approach to the study of marketing research. The 
book, however, is no more than a selection of 85 
readings; a kind of rag bag culled mainly from the 
popular journalism of advertising, marketing and 
opinion research. The general character of these 
articles may be inferred from the fact that three 
quarters of them come from four magazines: Jn- 
dustrial Marketing, the Journal of Marketing, Sales 
Management and Printer’s Ink. Every article was, 
of course, appropriate to the journal in which it was 
found, and some of them would be really good any- 
where. Together they are offered as a textbook for 
the student. 

The trauma induced by these bits and pieces 
forces upon us the question of how market research 
should be taught, if it can be taught at all. Your 
reviewer, who has never taught such a course, holds 
his own views about this with all the dogmatism of 
ignorance. 

Teaching market research is a little like teaching 
bridge-building. No one starts out just building 
bridges. There is the long preparation in mathe- 
matics, mechanics, strength of materials and so 
forth before the would-be bridge builder gets ‘round 
to his first bridge. So it is with market research, 
which after all describes an area of inquiry rather 
than an academic discipline. Before researching 
any market the researcher slowly accumulates some 
knowledge of sampling, of attitude research, statis- 
tical analysis and more besides. A collection of 
capsuled copy testing and nutshelled sampling is no 
substitute. There is no Instant Market Research to 
be quickly reconstituted with an instructors manual 
and a score or so of classroom discussions. 

This book will guide the student less to technical 
knowledge than to an appreciation of what scissors 
and paste can accomplish. It may encourage him 
to snip and save for many careful years, until one 
day his file drawer bursts open and gives the world 
another book like this one. 

It is a sobering thought that if there were only 90 
original research papers in the world, from them 
could be made about 44 million different books of 
85 each. 

—Gwyn COLLINs 
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A Compendium 
Revised 


Claire Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stu- 
art W. Cook. Research Methods in Social Relations 
(Revised in one volume). New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960, 622 pp., $5.50. 


Three of the four authors of this volume pro- 
duced an original two-volume edition in 1951. 
Their purpose was to bring together on an intro- 
ductory level the considerations which enter into 
every step of the research process. 

Any work attempting to fulfill these objectives 
faces formidable problems of selection, condensa- 
tion and organization. The solution chosen for 
this volume is topical. The first two chapters on 
the nature of research and research objectives are 
followed by two others outlining the characteristics 
of exploratory studies, surveys and experiments. A 
fifth chapter is devoted largely to validity and re- 
liability. The next five concern data collection 
techniques. Four concluding chapters consider the 
organization and analysis of research findings, re- 
search reporting form, implementation of research 
findings, and the interrelationship of theory and 
research practice. Three useful appendixes discuss 
the planning and supervising of research, sampling, 
and questionnaire and interviewing procedures. As 
each topic is presented the 350-item bibliography 
is drawn upon to suggest one or more sources for 
further investigation. 

While the revision provides a wider range of 
illustrative materials than the original, which de- 
pended heavily upon research on prejudice, little 
consideration is given to problems peculiar to 
specific areas of research. Statistical analysis is not 
discussed at all. 

The scope of some of the topics listed in the table 
of contents is not as readily apparent as might be 
wished due to some rather uncommon usage. “In- 
terviews”, for example, refers only to personal in- 
terviews. “Questionnaires” denotes a mail or group 
administered interview rather than a schedule or 
form. The “sociometric method” appears to be 
nothing more than the “what magazines do you 
read regularly and like best” approach applied to 
people. Such terminology will tend to lead those 
in search of specifics to the detailed index. 

While joint authorship has been retained in the 
revision, chapters attributed to specific authors in 
the original edition have been merged into the 
text. The effect is to reduce the over-all level of 
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sophistication to meet the needs of the beginnin 
student. This has led, however, to some over-la; 
in subject matter. Picture preference technique 
frequently thought of as projective, are found unde 
“Visual Aids in Interviewing” rather than unde 
“Projective Methods”. Scaling devices are discusse: 
twice, in Chapters Five and Ten. 

The summary at the end of each chapter is usu- 
ally too brief to summarize the wide variety o: 
techniques discussed therein, with the result tha: 
the real summaries tend to get buried in the tex: 
without identification. Fortunately, the readability 
of the volume encourages the search for them. 
Opinions are succinct and viewpoints are seldom in 
doubt. There is no other general text in the re- 
search field quite like this one. 

The book is attractively bound and jacketed. Its 
over 600 pages are printed on light paper, adding 
weight but not bulk. The initial impact is one of 
a Webster or Roget—certainly not an inappropriate 
objective. The italicized typography, suffering from 
too little contrast with the text, will prove a minor 
irritant to those who like to be sure when they've 
passed an italicized word or phrase. 

This work should be extremely valuable as an 
introductory text, not because it lays out a check 
list of rules to be committed to memory, but be- 
cause it invites critical analysis. The meaning and 
utility of definitions, causality, validity, scaling and 
experimental design should evoke lively discussion 
—and not only among introductory students. 

—THORNTON C. Lockwoop 


All About Those 


Non-respondents 


Christopher Scott. Research on Mail Surveys, Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, Vol. 124, Part 
2, 1961, pp. 143-205. 

This important paper offers some new findings, 
and a cursory discussion of some old ones, on vari- 
ous aspects of mail surveys. The author, a member 
of the British Government Social Survey, bases his 
own findings on five large-scale mail surveys for 
which he was responsible. All five used probability 
sampling; three were directed to the general adult 
population and two to special groups. 

The author defines non-respondents unambigu- 
ously, as persons to whom an inquiry has been 
addressed but who have not supplied a usable re- 
turn. He includes among them the illiterate, the 
non-existent, the dead and the non-traceable. His 
response rate, however, is slightly over 90 per cent 
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The author reports his hounding of the missing 10 
per cent with personal interviewing and his success 
with two-thirds of them. Unlike other investigators, 
he is hesitant to compare the results of these per- 
sonal interviews with his mail returns. He considers 
it possible that the three per cent who respond to 
neither mail nor personal approach might have 
significant characteristics of their own. 

By making such fairly safe assumptions as, for 
instance, that the relation between interview and 
personal non-response is the same for people under 
50 as for people over 50, he is able to say something 
about characteristics more commonly found among 
non-respondents. He finds married women and 
adults who are poor letter-writers or have large fam- 
ilies tend to be prominent among non-respondents. 
He also notes that questionnaires addressed to wives 
or to adults over 50 years of age tend to be com- 
pleted by someone other than the addressee. 

Mr. Scott next considers response over time. He 
quotes a formula which predicts that within three 
days of receiving the first return, half the total re- 
sponse can be expected, within five days three quar- 
ters of it and within ten days 90 per cent of it. His 
own results do not confirm this but apparently for 
good reason. 

More interesting is the nature of the response 
over time. Tabulations are presented of returns 
received in the first three days, the first week, the 
first fortnight and the entire period. For most of 
these characteristics there was an independent pop- 
ulation estimate. Two thirds of the characteristics 
are more accurately estimated from the trend of 
responses than from the total response. Mr. Scott’s 
findings also suggest that other influences at work 
were the degree of interest the questionnaire held 
for the respondent, and the time he needed to com- 
plete it. When interest is high the questionnaire is 
returned quickly; when interest is low it may be 
delayed. 

The author finds that follow-ups significantly 
increase the response rate. He quotes from the lit- 
erature the finding that the proportion of returns 
to each follow-up are about the same as to the 
initial mailing. 

Another question considered by Mr. Scott was the 
stamped versus metered envelopes. His own investi- 
gation and the literature suggests the stamped en- 
velope gives a better response. Even when the 
stamped return envelope is addressed and the me- 
tered envelope is not, the advantage seems to be 
with the stamped. 
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Other findings relate to the nature of the ac- 
companying letter, the format, layout and method 
of reproduction, the color of the questionnaire and 
the day and date of dispatch; these are difficult to 
generalize to other occasions. Experiments offering 
the respondent anonymity were limited, as was the 
anonymity offered the respondent; they do not 
suggest that anonymity increases return rate. 

The final section of the paper considers the relia- 
bility and validity of mail survey responses. Here 
Mr. Scott makes some sharp comments on the ex- 
isting literature. He distinguishes between gross 
error (the total number of individual errors) and 
the net error (the error in a frequency distribution 
of all respondents together). Since the several items 
of gross error often tend to cancel one another 
out, there has been a tendency to concentrate at- 
tention on net error. Mr. Scott also criticizes those 
researchers who compare two responses from each 
individual involved in a survey and test as the null 
hypothesis that the two sets of responses are inde- 
pendent. 

Apparently discrepancies between mail and inter- 
view responses were slight. Sex, marital status and 
age were not significantly different. Some discrepan- 
cies appear on occupational class but the errors 
appear to have come equally from interview and 
mail returns. On attitudinal questions respondents 
are more pleasant to interviewers than to their 
mail returns. 

This paper is supplemented by an extensive 
bibliography and a technical discussion of the pa- 
per by members of the Royal Statistical Society to 
whom it was originally read. Altogether it is prob- 
ably the most thorough and best documented study 
of the mail survey technique yet written. Near its 
beginning the author generously but accurately 
admits that his method of exposition more closely 
resembles a random walk than a linear progression. 
It will be unfortunate if this should deter anyone 
from reading this massively informative article. 

—Gwyn COLLINs 


Are Campaigns 
Like Epidemics? 


B. Benjamin, W. P. Jolly and J. Maitland. Operational 
Research and Advertising: Theories of Response. 
Operational Research Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. 4, 
December 1960, pp. 205-218. 


Is the explanation of advertising response analo- 
gous to that of an epidemic of measles or polio- 
myelitis? 
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No irreverence is intended by the analogy. It is 
suggested as a theory to account for the interval 
between advertising reception and response (in- 
cubation), the interval between responses (im- 
munity and susceptibility), and the variable per- 
formance of media (the carrier). This formulation 
is held tenable because of certain coincidences and 
similarities in data between the disciplines. The 
authors, hoping to forestall an obvious criticism, 
apologize for one such coincidence: 

It must be emphasized that this arrangement of the data, 

although a matter of subjective judgment, preceded the sta- 
tistical analysis and was not made to fit that analysis. 
Two of these authors, in an article published in 
1958 along the same lines, pointed out they were 
not suggesting that conditions normally present in 
the analogy really exist, or are even approximated 
in advertising practice. They might well have re- 
stated this qualification in their 1960 article. 

In the final three paragraphs of the article the 
cost utility of predicting advertising responses is 
briefly touched upon. Here the authors suggest that 
physical size of space may not be as influential in 
determining response as its price structure would 
suggest. 

Another aspect of advertising cost is also im- 
portant. Coupon response is a measurable criterion 
of advertising performance. In direct advertising 
the rate of coupon return has often been used to 
predict total return. Predicting such responses from 
early returns may play an important role in de- 
termining the continued use of specific media and 
the frequency of such use. 

Unfortunately the range of data presented in this 
article is restricted to coupon responses to a very 
few print advertisements. 

—THORNTON C. Lockwoop 


What Viewing Does 
to Reading 


William A. Belson. The Effects of Television on the 
Reading and the Buying of Newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 25, No. 3, 
Fall 1961, pp. 366-381. 


As in his prior published work on the subject, the 
author is concerned with whether television causes 
other behavior. In this instance he sets out to ex- 
amine the view that television is responsible for 
the declining circulation of British national daily 
and Sunday newspapers, weeklies and monthlies. 

The author's test of causality is the degree to 
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which owning or viewing television is associate: 
with other reported activities; the more frequen 
the association the more evidence of causality. Mos 
readers of the article will readily accept Belson’, 
preliminary observation that the available evidenc 
is not so cut and dried: while the circulation o: 
many newspapers is indeed falling, the circulatio: 
of others is rising. Most readers will also question 
his definition of causality. 

Having noted the ambiguities that enter into 
relating television penetration to over-all circula 
tion trends, Belson still decides to test the effect 
of television viewing against the buying and read- 
ing of individual newspapers and magazines. A 
study was made of 1,157 adults in Greater London, 
288 viewers and 869 nonviewers. Reported news- 
paper reading and buying were tabulated by view- 
ers and nonviewers and compared. Belson reports 
that television has caused both increases and de- 
creases in reading and buying of individual publi- 
cations. One all too typical observation: 

. the Daily Mirror gains such considerable support from 
television that in its absence that paper would have a de- 
clining circulation. 

He concludes that there must be factors other 
than just television causing the over-all decline in 
circulation among newspapers. 

Regardless of whether television viewing causes 
certain reported behavior—or serves simply to weed 
out certain kinds of already existing behavior pat- 
terns—Belson has provided much interesting data. 
Viewers’ and nonviewers’ reading and buying are 
reported for nine morning, ten Sunday and three 
evening newspapers. He also discusses several other 
findings: 


1. Wherever there is more reading and buying 
among viewers rather than nonviewers, it tends to 
be associated with the popular press and its lighter, 
shorter material. The author speculates that the 
lower incidence of quality paper buying and read- 
ing in viewing homes stems from viewing circum- 
stances that discourage continuous reading. 

2. Viewing tends to be associated with increases 
in reading about TV programs, with increases in 
the total range and variety of the newspaper items 
read, and with greater awareness of newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

3. Viewing tends to be associated with increases 
in reading and buying of daily and Sunday news- 
papers at the expense of weekly and monthly maga- 
zines. 

—THORNTON C, Lockwoop 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


Harold Bierman, Jr., Laurence E. Fouraker and Robert 
K. Jaedicke. Quantitative Analysis for Business De- 
cisions. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1961, 358 pp., $10.60. 

A quick glance at some of the black arts of op- 
erations research—inventory models, game theory, 
linear programming and all that. Little mathe- 
matics except in the appendices. 


Eleanor Blum. Sources for Reference in the Mass Media, 
An Annotated, Selective Bibliography. Urbana, II- 
linois: Institute of Communications Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1961, 46 pages. Free. 

A bibliographic bargain. Contains 185 beautifully 
annotated secondary and primary sources (some 
unique), grouped in six categories: books and pub- 
lishing, broadcasting, motion pictures, newspapers 
and periodicals, advertising and general. Has no 
index, but all items are ‘‘cross-annotated”’ so as to 
lead the reader to related items from wherever he 
may begin. In short supply; an expanded edition is 
due in spring 1962. 


S. Watson Dunn. Advertising: Its Role in Modern Mar- 
keting. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961, 621 pp., $8.95. 

A good, readable text. Contains the kinds of 
information—on the growth of TV, approximate 
costs of ad space, etc.—which every new recruit to 
advertising needs for orientation. This book de- 
serves and will doubtless get attention in wider 
circles than business students and the industry 
provide. 


John M. Fenton. In Your Opinion. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1961, 220 pp., $3.95. 
A review of post-war U. S. social history as re- 
flected by the Gallup Poll. Journalistic in style, it 
makes good light reading. 


Andrew E. Kimball. Increasing the Rate of Returns in 
Mail Surveys. Journal of Marketing, Vol. 25, No. 6, 
October 1961, pp. 63-64. 

Reports a simple experiment using air mail 
stamps and air mail permits, personal address and 
the impersonal “Dear Sir’, money incentives and 
no incentives. By the criterion of return rate, stamps 
seem better than permits, incentives better than no 
incentives and the style of address irrelevant. 


John C. Maloney. Portfolio Tests—Are They Here To 
Stay? Journal of Marketing, Vol. 25, No. 5, July 
1961, pp. 32-37. 


The author believes measures from portfolio 
copy tests reflect more ephemeral product interest 
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than power of ads. His debatable conclusion: port- 
folio tests must go. 


C. H. Sandage (Editor). The Promise of Advertising. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961, 
207 pp., $5.50. 

Fourteen statements by as many authorities on 
various aspects of the role of advertising in society. 
Idealistic, inspiring, national-purpose-type entries 
selected with obvious care. 


Morris John Slonim. Sampling in a Nutshell. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1960, 144 pp., $3.50. 

A light-hearted survey of sampling. Readable, 
elementary and accurate within its self-imposed 
limits, it will give anyone an appreciation of what 
sampling statisticians do. Probably the funniest 
book in this field since Darrell Huff's How To Lie 
with Statistics. 


J. Walter Thompson Company. Population and Its Dis- 
tribution. The United States Markets (Eighth Edi- 
tion). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 471 pp., $24.00. 

This well known handbook of U. S. marketing 
statistics is now based on the 1960 Census returns. 

Speedily produced, it is an enlarged, improved 

version of earlier volumes in the series. 


W. T. Tucker and John J. Painter. Personality and 
Product Use. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
45, No. 5, October 1961, pp. 325-329. 

A short, well-written report of the relationships 
between four personality scores and reported fre- 
quency of product use. Subjects were 101 college 
students. Of 36 correlation ratios, 13 were significant 
at the .05 level or better. A forthcoming ARF 
methods research report will describe similar rela- 
tionships for a panel of some 3000 U.S. households. 


Martin Weinberger. Does the “Sleeper Effect” Apply to 
Advertising? Journal of Marketing, Vol. 25, No. 6, 
October 1961, pp. 65-67. 

An undigested, uncritical account of research on 
one aspect of attitude change resulting from de- 
liberate persuasion. 


Robert V. Zacher. Advertising Techniques in Manage- 
ment. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1961, 618 pp., $10. 

Elementary treatment of advertising organized 
around familiar topics. Emphasizes producing ad- 
vertisements and advertising management. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Naomi BorRETZ 
ARF Librarian 


You may be interested to know how some of our 
members make use of the ARF Library. Besides 
books and periodicals, our files contain reports, arti- 
cles and clippings in advertising, economic, market- 
ing and social science research. 

Recently a member spent 
several hours in the reading 
room compiling a_bibliog- 
raphy on the introduction of 
new products. It included 
items on product planning 
and development, market 
tests, product testing, test 
cities, point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising and product sur- 
veys. He later wrote that in 
two days spent in the ARF Library, he had accom- 
plished more than he had in two weeks elsewhere. 

An agency member visited just to get acquainted 
with the Library, was impressed by its size, and 
found three books he wished to borrow im- 
mediately. 

Six articles and a list of suggested readings on 
the subject of brand loyalty were sent in one pack- 
age to a member. His research department needed 
some information immediately: the items were 
collected and a short bibliography compiled in 
about an hour. The firm sent a messenger for the 
materials and it was in their hands the same after- 
noon. 

Members outside the New York City area have 
often called or written about material they wanted 
to see. We may not mail any of our books but only 
clippings and reports. A media member called 
recently for information on outdoor advertising and 
was loaned 12 relevant articles by return mail. 

The Library keeps an up-to-date file on research 
organizations, their services, and their publications. 
Many visitors have referred to this file and found 
it helpful. 

The reference shelves hold a complete set of 
ARF publications, including those out-of-print, 
such as the 1937 study on window-display, and the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Readership (1939- 
1951). 

The Library is open from nine to five Monday 
through Friday. We advise members who wish to 
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visit to call or write beforehand to make sure th : 
the material they need is available. 

We have written to 31 editors offering to e¢ - 
change our Journal for theirs. This offer was 2 - 
cepted by the following: 


Behavioral Science. Mental Health Research Institute, Ur:- 
versity of Michigan. Quarterly. 

Incorporated Statistician (British), Association of Incorpo- 
rated Statisticians, Ltd. Quarterly. Editor: W. H. B. Carey. 

International Abstracts in Operations Research. Operationis 
Research Society of America. Editor: Herbert P. Galliher. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association. American 
Statistical Association. Quarterly. Editor: Clifford Hildreth. 

Journal of Applied Psychology. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Bi-monthly. Editor: Kenneth E. Clark. 

Journal of Business. University of Chicago. Quarterly. Edi- 
tor: Irving Schweiger. 

Journal of Educational Research. Dembar Publications, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Nine times yearly. Editor: A. S. Barr. 

Journal of Marketing. American Marketing Association. Quar- 
terly. Editor: Steuart Henderson Britt. 

Journal of Social Issues. Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Quarterly. Editor: Dr. Robert Chin. 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Behavior and Development. De- 

troit, Michigan. Quarterly. Editor: Dr. Marvin L. Hoffman. 

Perceptual and Motor Skills. Southern Universities Press, 
Missoula, Montana. Bi-monthly. Editors: R. B. Ammons 
and C. H. Ammons. 

Psychologia (Japanese). Kyoto University. Bi-monthly. Edi- 
- tor: Koji Sato. 

Psychological Record. Denison University. Quarterly. Editor: 
Irvin S. Wolf. 

Public Opinion Quarterly. Princeton University Press. Quar- 
terly. Editor: Frederick F. Stephan. 

Quarterly Review of Economics and Business. Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, University of Illinois. 
Quarterly. Editor: Marvin Frankel. 

Sociometry. American Sociological Society. Quarterly. Editor: 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 


Since the appearance of the September issue of 
the Journal the Library has received a number of 
suggestions concerning bibliographies. Other mem- 
bers are encouraged to request additional topics for 
literature searches. When we have a sufficient num- 
ber of suggestions we will poll our membership to 
ascertain which would be of most interest for an 
extensive, annotated bibliography. 


Publications acquired since the last issue include: 


American Management Association. Market Research in In- 
ternational Operations. A.M.A. Management Report No. 
53. New York: American Management Association, 1969. 
88 pp. $2.25. 

American Management Association. Operations Research Re- 
considered. A.M.A. Management Report No. 10. New York: 
American Management Association, 1958. 143 pp. $3.75. 

Association of National Advertisers. Magazine Circulaticn 
and Rate Trends, 1940-1959. New York: Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, 1960. 188 pp. $15.00. 
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Baker, Stephen. Visual Persuasion: The Effect of Pictures on 
the Subconscious. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1961. $13.50. 

Berlo, David K. The Process of Communication: An Intro- 
duction to Theory and Practice. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960. 318 pp. $4.25. 

Bierman, Harold, Jr. Lawrence E. Fouraker, and Robert K. 
Jaedicke. Quantitative Analysis for Business Decisions. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1961. 358 pp. $10.00. 

Blum, Eleanor. Sources for Reference in the Mass Media. A 
Bibliography. Urbana, Illinois: Institute of Communica- 
tions Research of the University of Illinois, 1961. 46 pp. 
Free. 

Briggs, Asa. The Birth of Broadcasting. The History of 
Broadcasting in the United Kingdom. Volume I. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 425 pp. $10.00. 

British Market Research Bureau, Ltd. Western Europe: Facts 
on a Market of 350,000,000 People. Fifth edition. London: 
British Market Research Bureau, 1961. 215 pp. Free. 


Carpenter, Robert N. Guidelist for Marketing Research and 
Economic Forecasting. A.M.A. Research Study No. 50. New 
York: American Management Association, 1961. 94 pp. 
A.M.A. members, $2.50, non-members, $3.75. 

Clarke, George T. Bibliography of Advertising and Marketing 
Theses for the Doctorate in United States Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1944 to 1959. New York: Advertising Educational 
Foundation, 1961. 28 pp. $2.00. 

Colley, Russell H. Defining Advertising Goals for Measured 
Advertising Results. New York: Association of National 
Advertisers, 1961. 114 pp. $7.50. 

Converse, Paul D. The Beginning of Marketing Thought in 
the United States. Studies in Marketing No. 3. Austin, 
Texas: Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Texas, 1959. 89 pp. $1.50. 

Crawford, John W. Advertising Communications for Manage- 
ment. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960. 38 pp. $7.50. 


Dunn, S. Watson. Advertising: Its Role in Modern Market- 
ing. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 621 pp. 
$8.95. 


Fenton, John M. In Your Opinion. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1960. 220 pp. $3.95. 

Forrester, Jay W. Industrial Dynamics. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Press, 1961. 464 pp. $18.00. 


Guest, Lester. A Longitudinal Study of the Development and 
Modification of Attitudes. Research Bulletin No. 15. Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1961. 


Holloway, Robert J. Marketing Research and Market Plan- 
ning for the Small Manufacturer. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1961. 52 pp. $1.50. 
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Nation’s Business. A Study of the Corporate Personelity: 
How Business Executives Appraise Leading Instrument 
Manufacturers. New York: Nation’s Business, 1961. 82 pp. 
Free. 

Nielander, William A. A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Public Relations, Fourth edition. Austin, Texas: 
Bureau of Business Research of the University of Texas, 
1961. 58 pp. 50¢. 


Reeves, Rosser. Reality in Advertising. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961. 154 pp. $3.95. 


Sandage, C. H. (Editor). The Promise of Advertising. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1961. 207 pp. $5.50. 

Schramm, Wilbur, Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker. Television 
in the Lives of Our Children. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961. 324 pp. $6.00. 

Selltiz, Claire et al. Research Methods in Social Relations 
(revised in one volume). New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. 622 pp. $5.50. 

Shoaf, Robert E. Emotional Factors Underlying Industrial 
Purchases. Cleveland, Ohio: Steel, The Metalworking 
Weekly, 1959. $4.00. 

Slonim, Morris James. Sampling in a Nutshell. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1960. 145 pp. $3.50. 


Taylor, Weldon J. and Roy T. Shaw. Marketing: An Inte- 
grated Analytical Approach, Cincinnati, Ohio: Southwestern 
Publishing Co., 1961. 710 pp. $7.50. 


Thompson Company, J. Walter. Population and Its Distribu- 
tion. The United States Markets. Eighth edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961, 471 pp. $24.00. 

Thompson, Walter, de Mexico, 8. A. The Mexican Markets. 
First edition. Mexico, D.F.: Walter Thompson de Mexico, 
S.A., 1959. 705 pp. $10.75. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1961. Eighty-second edition. Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of the Census, 1961. 1,037 pp. $3.50. 

United States Government Organization Manual, 1961-62. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of the Federal Register, 1961. 
821 pp. $1.50. 


Watkins, Julian Lewis. The 100 Greatest Advertisements: Who 
Wrote Them and What They Did. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, 1959. 234 pp. $1.25. 

Weiss, Lionel. Statistical Decision Theory, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 195 pp. $7.50. 

Wilson, H. H. Pressure Group: The Campaign for Commer- 
cial Television in England. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1961. 232 pp. $4.00. 


Zacher, Robert V. Advertising Techniques and Management. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1961. 618 pp. $10.00. 





EDITORIAL 





Last month a major advertising agency and a 
major research supplier jointly announced a “scien- 
tific breakthrough’—their use of linear program- 
ing to select the media schedule to reach that 
audience which best matches, in certain ways, a 
desired audience determined by management's 
marketing objectives. 

This announcement revived three tired issues. 
Will the computer preclude the media buyer's use 
of creative judgment? Are the data sufficiently ac- 
curate to warrant their costly processing into cor- 
respondingly accurate (or inaccurate) outputs? Is 
the value of such processing simply the requirement 
it imposes on a manager to specify his objectives 
numerically? 

To raise these questions is distressing, not just 
because they were carefully answered by the agency 
and its supplier at the outset, but because they have 
been answered for such a long time. We suspect 
‘that their counterparts must have been asked—and 
adequately answered—on every occasion in the his- 
tory of science when its findings were applied to 
decisions of consequence. Is it not likely that the 
first savage to put wheels on his sledge had to spend 
hours by the campfire, grunting the answers: no, 
the cart wouldn’t limit his judgment of where to 
go; no, he didn’t really have enough possessions to 
need a cart to carry them, but he might have some 
day; yes, you should know where you were going 
before you started to roll. 

The analogy is barbarous in more ways than one, 
but it does rest on at least three truisms common 
to both situations. 

New hardware will never stifle creativity. 

The data we must use are never as good as we 
would like. 

Objectives must be defined before they can be 
achieved. 

Perhaps by dubbing these truisms we can prevent 
their resurrection as debatable resolutions. The 
more we debate them, the less time we have to 
discuss a proposition logically prior to all three: 
that we are fast running out of new knowledge 
from which to draw future technological applica- 
tions. 

Failure to see the priority of this question stems 
from the confusion of two different activities. Sci- 
ence adds to the sum of human knowledge; tech- 
nology applies it to human welfare, be it individual 
or corporate. 


The Balance Sheet 


Du Pont president Crawford Greenewalt once 
made this distinction by calling basic scientific 
knowledge “a savings account from which we make 
withdrawals as we convert that knowledge throug: 
applied research to new products and processes. As 
with all savings accounts, bankruptcy lies aheaci 
when withdrawals exceed deposits. To keep ou: 
scientific balance in healthy condition, we musi 
insure always that our deposits derived from basic 
research are never less than our technological with- 
drawals.” 

Our distress stems not just from last month’s pub- 
licized pride in a technological withdrawal, but 
from the possibility that some may have mistaken 
it for a deposit. 

These deposits are accumulated by basic research. 
The latter is defined by the National Science Foun- 
dation as those investigations in which “the pri- 
mary aim of the investigator is a fuller knowledge 
or understanding of the subject under study, rather 
than a practical application thereof.” 

Where can investigators work who have these 
aims? Government and university laboratories are 
the traditional answer, but private industry has 
also recognized an obligation. In 1958 Robert E. 
Wilson, former board chairman of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, said of support for basic 
research that “industry has rather generally been 
considered to be the principal villain in the picture, 
and not without reason. Industry has been using up 
the stockpile of basic research information faster 
than it is being added to, particularly since the 
beginning of World War II.” 

Today many large companies are working to 
reverse this trend, but few are adding to the factual 
stockpile of the disciplines on which the marketing 
man draws so heavily. Who in marketing research 
has deposited new knowledge in the technological 
savings accounts of psychology, statistics, sociology, 
demography or economics? The best we can adduce 
are a few methodological innovations, and not all 
of these have been made public. 

A real scientific breakthrough is heralded not by 
the bang of an advertised technological application, 
but by the whimper of new-born knowledge. This 
takes basic research, the only alternative to an 
abortive intellectual bankruptcy of the embryo sci- 
ence of marketing. 

—CHARLES K. RAMOND 
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ARTICLES 
Agostini, J.-M. How to Estimate Unduplicated Audiences No. 3, pp. 11-14 


Monsieur Agostini has developed a formula which may render unnecessary the laborious tabulation of the unduplicated 
audiences of combinations of three or more media vehicles. It has been successfully applied to both French and U.S. maga- 
zine data. 


Appel, Valentine and Milton L. Blum Ad Recognition and Respondent Set No. 4, pp. 13-21 


Often an ad is evaluated in terms of the proportion of people who claim to have seen it before. The authors find that this 
claim depends not only on the person’s exposure to the ad, but also on the number of magazines he reads and his interest in 
the product advertised. 


Banks, Seymour Some Correlates of Coffee and Cleanser Brand Shares No. 4, pp. 22-28 


From an analysis of purchases, prices, preferences and promotion of two everyday products, Dr. Banks is able to find some 
factors likely to be important in explaining a brand’s share of the market. 


Becknell, James C., Jr. The Influence of Newspaper Tune-In Advertising on the 
Size of a TV Show’s Audience No. 3, pp. 23-26 


Twenty-one cities were randomly assigned to groups receiving normal, double and no tune-in advertising for a special ‘TV 
program. Coincidental viewing measures indicated that the ads had no effect on audience size, but may have served to de- 
crease audience variability. 


Cahalan, Don Measuring Newspaper Readership by Telephone: Two Comparisons 
with Face-To-Face Interviews No. 2, pp. 1-6 


Do telephone and face-to-face interviews obtain roughly the same answers? The author found they did when a particular 
newspaper readership question was asked of new-car owners in and around New York. 


Copland, Brian D. Exposure and Communication Measures of Outdoor 
Advertising in Britain No. 1, pp. 13-17 


Two British studies of outdoor advertising have adopted different criteria of effectiveness. The author discusses the pros and 
cons of each criterion and its application to advertising in other media. 


Dalenius, Tore Treatment of the Non-Response Problem No. 5, pp. 1-7 


“Survey estimates will never be unbiased—too many in the sample can’t be reached.” Dr. Dalenius deplores such defeatism 
and suggests three ways of handling non-response. 


Done, Arthur A. Differences Between Advertised and Medical Uses of Drugs No. 1, pp. 18-21 


What a doctor expects from a drug is not always the same as its advertised properties. So finds this study of ten leading drugs 
as used by a nationwide panel of 1,000 physicians. 


Ehrenberg, A. S.C. How Reliable Is Aided Recall of TV Viewing? No. 4, pp. 29-31 


This British analysis finds claims of viewing television virtually identical for recall periods of from one to seven days. 


Fisk, George A Survey of Case History Advertising No. 5, pp. 16-21 


The case history is being used as copy by more and more advertisers. Professor Fisk reports who they are, why they use it, 
how much it costs them and what their problems are. 


Frankel, Lester R. How Incentives and Subsamples Affect the Precision of Mail Surveys No. 1, pp. 1-5 


This comparison of two mail surveys has found that a first mailing incentive increased not only the response to that mailing, 
but also the precision of estimates obtained from three mailings combined. The author goes on to derive a rule for selecting 
the most efficient proportion of non-respondents to subsample in repeated mailings. 


Henderson, Peter L., James F. Hind and Sidney E. Brown Sales Effects of Two 
Campaign Themes No. 6, pp. 2-11 


Advertising is only one of many factors influencing purchase. Here is an experiment which took the most significant fac- 
tors into account and permitted a sales comparison of the themes employed. 
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Hill, Conrad R. Another Look at Two Instant Coffee Studies No. 2, pp. 18-2 


Professor Hill suggests that direct and indirect questions both have limitations in consumer research because answers | > 
both are likely to be rationalizations. 


Jessen, R.J. A Switch-Over Experimental Design to Measure Advertising Effect No. 3, pp. 15-22 


The influence of advertising may endure long after its placement. Dr. Jessen describes an experiment which takes account «| 
such delayed effects while measuring sales response to current advertising outlay. 


Keswick, Gordon M. and Lawrence G. Corey A Sensitive Measure of Ad Exposure No. 6, pp. 12-16 


The authors have developed a simple apparatus for measuring ad recognition, and find it discriminates among advertis: 
ments to which the reader was exposed much, little or not at all. 


Koponen, Arthur Personality Characteristics of Purchasers No. 1, pp. 6-12 


The needs 8,963 persons expressed in a personality test have been related not only to their respective ages, incomes and loc:i- 
tions, but also to their purchases of certain products and brands. Dr. Koponen’s analysis of these relationships suggests that 
they can, if given proper weight, help guide advertising strategy. 


Kover, Arthur J. and Seymour Lieberman Selecting Commercial Spokesmen No. 5, pp. 22-25 


How do viewers rate a TV spokesman they like? In this study, as believable, sincere and down-to-earth—but definitely not 
cold and dull. 5 


Marder, Eric and Mort David Recognition of Ad Elements: Recall or Projection? No. 6, pp. 23-25 


In this eight-city study of the parts of an advertisement, the authors find most claimed readership to be a product of the 
respondent's imagination. 


Meissner, Frank Sales and Advertising of Lettuce No. 3, pp. 1-10 


For several years California growers promoted nationally a new brand of lettuce, using as many as eight media. Ratings of 
two of these media, along with local retail price and temperature, were, closely correlated with per capita sales in 22 cities. 


Neu, D. Morgan Measuring Advertisement Recognition No. 6, pp. 17-22 


The recognition method of measuring ad readership has recently met with heavy criticism. The author draws on his extensive 
experience with the technique to rebut its critics. 


Stevens, Bill and Joel Axelrod Three Ways to Improve Ad Pre-Tests No. 6, pp. 33-36 


Drs. Stevens and Axelrod advocate three simple principles which, they say, would remove much of the present confusion 
about the purposes and methods of copy testing. 


Stock, J. Stevens A Comparison of Eight Audience Estimates No. 5, pp. 9-15 


Magazine audiences are usually estimated from a sample’s answers to questions. The writer finds few differences among esti- 
mates obtained by eight different questions. 


Stoetzel, Jean A Factor Analysis of the Liquor Preferences of French Consumers No. 2, pp. 7-11 


If complex behavior is caused by a few simple motives, they can be found in the patterns of that behavior. Professor Stoetzel 
illustrates this premise with a factor analysis which tentatively explains consumer preference for nine liquors in terms of 
their sweetness, price and regional popularity. 


Vickers, Ronald A Pre-Test of Four Australian Paint Ads No. 6, pp. 26-32 


In this detailed case history Mr. Vickers explains how his agency considered both qualitative and quantitative factors in 
selecting an advertising theme. 


Weilbacher,W.M. The Qualitative Values of Advertising Media No. 2, pp. 12-17 
A medium’s qualitative value has been used to mean its audience composition, its editorial personality, or its contribution to 
advertising effectiveness. The author evaluates these definitions in terms of available research techniques, meaningful com- 
parisons within and between media, and media selection. 


Wells, William D. The Influence of Yeasaying Response Style No. 4, pp. 1-12 


Some people tend to say yes more easily than others, whatever question they are asked. Dr. Wells describes a test which iden- 
tifies these yeasayers, and reports how they differ from naysayers in various other kinds of behavior. 
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ARF and Its Objectives 


The Advertising Research Foundation is a non-profit or- 
ganization supported by advertisers, advertising agencies and 
advertising media. Its basic purpose is to further scientific 
practices and promote greater effectiveness in advertising and 
marketing through objective and impartial research. 


Specifically, the Foundation offers consultative and profes- 
sional guidance with regard to the conduct of research studies; 
supervises the technical aspects of advertising research projects; 
and appraises published research studies conducted by others. 
Further, the ARF seeks to develop new research methods and 
techniques; to analyze existing techniques and define their 
proper applications and limits of usefulness; and to establish 
research standards and criteria. 


The ARF collects and disseminates advertising and market- 
ing data for the benefit of members. It is interested in explor- 
ing any research plan which might increase the industry’s 
knowledge of how to make advertising more effective. 
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